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SERMON I. 



Matthew III. Verse I. 



In those days came John the Baptist , preach-' 
ing' in the wilderness of Juded, and 
saying, , repent ye, for the kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand. 



In treating of the dyty of repentance we 
must particularise those signs which are to 
be considered as characteristic of a repenr 
tance efficacious to Salvation ; and I think 
we may say, that such repentance should be 
sincere, timely, continuous, and just. 



/ First. The greatest of all follies is a 
mockery of God by insincere repentance, 

B 2 



4 On Repeniance. 

by that fluctuation between sin, and sor- 
row, resolution, and infringement/ — ^by that 
endless circle of penitence, and crime, which 
they tread, who know virtue only by its 
labors, and extract nothhig from guilt but 
remorse. The first stage of repentance is 
in every man's power^ and almost in every 
man*s practice. If sighs and tears could 
purchase the kingdom of Heaven, and a sad 
face expiate a wicked life, hardness of heart 
would indeed be weakness of understanding : 
but, though God is merciful, he is not falli- 
ble, nor will he take the odour of sacrifices, or 
the incense of words,, in the lieu of a solid, 
laborious virtue. In the Christian religion 
there is no composition, no arrangement, 
no slufling, no fluctuation, no dalliance with 
duties, no deference to darling vices : if the 
eye oflends^ us we must pluck it out ; ' if the 
hand is sinful, we must cut it ofF.*^— Better ta 
merit Heaven by every suflering, than eternal 
punishment by every gratification. 

We may see, by this striking passage, the 

absolute necessity of abandoning the vice. 

oefore repentance can be e^ctual to salva- 

• .tio/iw Our blessed Saviour departs from his 
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■ •■ 

usual mildness of speech ; he does not say, if 
thiiie eye is evil anoint it; if thine hand is 
diseased heal it; but pluck it out, cut it off, tear 
itfrom thee; he requires that a man should rise 
above himself; that the thought of Heaven 
should breathe into him a moral fortitude ; 
that he should be great in purpose, rapid 
in action, uni^aken, in constancy ; that he 
should tear out his ambition, his revenge, 
his avarice, and all the harlot passions he 
has wooed, and trample them beneath hiis 
feet ; that he should feel that noble persua- 
sion which the great apostle felt, — that 
neither death, nor life, nor principalities, 
nor powdrs, should separate him from the 
love of God. ' ^ 

Not that our blessed Saviour intends to 
say, by the expressions I have qtioted, that tlie 
only mode of effecting a change is by such 
sudden, and vigorous resolutions ; but that, 
where sudden and vigorous resolutions are 
necessary, any violence dAiieto habit, any pain 
endur^ed by depriving ourselves of enjoy- 
ments to which we have been accustomed^ 
is not for an instant to be weighed against 
the danger of retaining the sin^ or 
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the advantage of . abjuring it, A certain 
portion of time, indeed, and a certain 
gradation in improvement, must be allowed 
to the infirmities of our nature ; and that 
repentance is not unacceptable to God where 
there is progress in righteousness. Whichever 
of us all can look back at the time past with 
the pleasing certainty that he has acquired 
a greater power over any one bad passion ; 
that his virtuous resolutions are more con- 
stantly observed ; that the hkbit of doing good, 
and saying good, and thinking good, are 
growing stronger and stronger in his 
heart; — the repentance of that man is a re- 
pentance which leads to salvation, and he 
is becoming more fit for the kingdom of 
Heaven, as he approaches nearer to it. 

Sincere repentance consists not only in 
abstaining, but in justice, in making resti- 
tution, or compensation for the injuries we 
have committed against our fellow creatures. 
These are duties from which no lapse of 
time, and hardly any alteration of circum- 
stances, can ever exempt us. It is never too 
late to do justice ; if we die without doing 
it, the gates of God's mercy are shut against 
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us, and we can have no benefit from Ihe 
cross of Christ. If seas, and mountains, 
separate lis from the being we have injured, 
we should pass over mountains, aod,seaa, 
to find him ; tq beg his prayers to God, and 
to restore- to him wine, and oij, and vine- 
yards, and olive yards, ten-fold for all we 
have taken. If the gifave hides him from us, 
we should visit his children's children with 
blessings, and be thankful tjiat one Vestige 
of his race existed upon the ^arth. No 
man can know rest, or peace, while there 
remains, in his heart the remembrance of a 
itirime for which he has made no atonement. 
If you have taken ought of any man, 
give it bafck ; and, when it is gone, your 
soul will be at ease. — ^If you have done 
secret wrong to his name, come out to the 
light of day, and restore innocence to the 
dignity it has lost. Shame is bad, and infa- 
my is bad, and blushes are bad; but the 
wrath of God is worse than all these ; — ^ 
it is more bitter than the curses of a 
nation, and fiercer than an army with 
banners; , 

' If the danger of not restoring should 
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' cause of reproach. — ^The fruits of fraud and * 
Jnjustidfe are your's as a diseased limb i^ <i 
, . your's, for pain and for weakness, not fol 
' i^rijoyment : health does not make it an * * 
auxiliary; but adhesion snakes it a burdeni^ . 
If the life which God gave has left it, my ' ' 
hand is no hand to me; and if riches, and 
honor, and power, and every earthly bless- . 
ing, are not founded upon rigfiteousness, 
which is their health,* and their life, they ^ . 
are not blessings, but burthen, aqd angui^, 
pnd disease, and death, .. 



I have, hitherto, principally insisted 
upon the necessity of justice, as an ingre- 
'••difent of sincere repe;itance; but there can 
•be ho very sincer^ repentance without 
sorrow. — Indeed, ■ fmless the evils, and 
apprehensions, to which sin gives birth, 
are %o powerfully impressed upon 4he mind 
as to fill it with sadness, th^re is little 
security for that '^^af t of repentance, which 
consists, in action.^-^Much is due, also, to 
the offended Majesty of Heaven ; we must 
riot confess oiir impurities to God with an 
unshaken spirit } we must not lift up an 
undaunted face towards his throne, and 
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breathe out the sad story of our lives 
in the firm accents of a fearless voice, 
*^ The publican, standing afar off, would 
not so much as lift up his eyes to Heaven, • 
but smote upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner. — / tell you this mari 
tvent down to his house justified , rather 
than the other'* 

Repentance must not only be sincere 
and just, but it must be timely; — it /must 
take place at such a period as will enable us 
to make a solid, real sacrifice of Unlawful 
enjoyment to a sense of Christian duty. 
Satiety is often mistaken for repentance, and 
many give up the offence, when they have 
lost all appetite for its commission ; — change 
of body is mistaken for change of mind, 
and he who quits a vice, become unnatural 
to his J)eriod of life, deems himself a pro- 
gressive penitent ; and believes he is rece- 
ding from pleasure, because pleasure is 
receding firom him. 

To repent of passions, w^hen passions 
' are sweet and strong, has the merit of virtue, r ' 
because it has thedifficulty ; to oppose languor. 
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and toiling at the very basis of the emi- 
nencie; it ought to overtake us near the sum- 
mit, standing' on the very confines of the 
first and the latter world ; calm, tranquil, 
clear of every earthly feeling, and waiting 
for the hour of God, when he will call us 
to the dwellings of peace. 

If these observations upon the neces- 
sity of a timely repentance be true, it fol- 
lows^ of coursCj that what is commonly 
termed a death-bed repentance, canbe of no 
avail to the attainment of . immortal salva- 
tion. Indeed, if we were not aware of 
what a fellacious reasoner vice is, we should 
tie astonished that such an absurdity should 
ehter into the mind of man ; as if the sin 
which begins in youth, which is matured 
in manhood, which is cherished in old age, 
which destroys the moral order of the uni- 
verse, infringes the clear mandates of the 
gospel, and scatters sorrow, and misery, 
throughout the world, can be atoned for by 
the lamentations of a being who never 
thought of deploring his sins till he had 
lost all power of enjoying them. He has 
seen, immoved, for threescore j^ears^ misfor*- 
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tune, evil> and death: he haslistened, in vain, 
to the voice of moralists, and to the precepts 
of the gospel ; and, in a moment when the 
spectre of death fetarts up before him, he- is 
righteous : What will he be if that spectre 
vanish again ? What will he be if God gives 
him back his life ? Is there any certainty that 
he win use that life for the'glory of his maker? 
—Is there anycertaintythathe will notforget 
God in health, again, as he has forgotten him 
before ? That he will not require the same las-* 
45itude> the same anguish, and the same dis- 
tress, to call him to the care of Salvation, 
which have awakened in him, before, a 
momentary feeling of religion? Such repen- 
tance can be nothing worth ; if it is effectual 
to . Salvation, all other repentance is super- 
fluous to Salvation. Sin is made co-extensive 
with life; every motive to righteousness is at 
an end; and a little muttering of religion, a 
few moments before death, is the stim of 
piety, the definition of virtue, and the pass- 
port to Heaven. 

If a death-bed repentance is enough, who 
would fear God in the days of their youth, 
and endure the greater burthen when a 
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lesser weight would suffice ? *^ My hour is 
not yet come ; I have many years before me 
in which I may forget my God, and follow^ 
the devices of my heart ; — ^it will suffice if I 
weep, and fast, and pray, in the days when 
I am well-stricken in years;— let those praise 
God who are drawing near uoito him ; I 
will be happy and sensual while I am' young ; 
and reserve the gloom of rehgion for sick- 
ness, and old age. Such are the state of 
principles which the doctrine of a death-bed 
repentance naturally produces > it is a doc* 
trine founded upon convenience, not upon 
truth ; it makes the duty of repentance more 
easy ; but it makes it utterly useless ; — it is 
calculated to reconcile every one to the pre- 
cepts of the gospel ; and to frustrate every 
purpose foi: which the gospel was given to 
mankind. 



This subject of repentance is of such 
importance, and such extent, that I must 
reserve what more I have to say upon it to 
another time; and I shall be satisfied, at 
present, with the endeavour I have made^ 
to impress upoa^ this cpngregation the 
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necessity that repentance should be sincere, 
early, and just; that the resolution 'which ^ 
gives it birth, should be strong enough to 
prevent relapse ; that it should be soon 
enough to make the sacrifice to the religion 
of Christ, real and valuable ; and that it 
should inspire that spirit of restitution, or 
compensation, which is-lbe best evidence to 
prove, that our repentance is sincere, and 
the best means to ascertain that it is useful. 
It was to teach these truths that the warn- 
ing voice was first heard in the wilderness ; 
it was to rouse, and it was to save, that the 
Baptist spoke in the solemn stillness of the 
forest, and said, — That the time tvas' short, — 
that the day was coming , — thqit the fan would 
soon drive the chaff on the floor, — that one 
was near at hand, the hem oj whose garment 
he dare not touch, nor loose the latchet of his 
shoe. My brethren, the time is still short,— 
the day is still coming,— the fan is still 
ready for the chaff,™ and he is not far off, 
whose garment the prophet dare not touch, 
nor loose the latchet of his shoe—Re- 
member, then, the frailty of human life,— 

VOL, I. /C 
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remember the bitterness of death,— listen 
to the warning voice, — begin, continue, 
repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand. 
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SERMON II. 



Matthew III. Verse I. 



In those days came John the Baptist, preach- 
ing in the wilderness of Judea, and 
sayings repent ye, for the kingdom cf 
Heaven is at hand. 



In my last discourse upon this subject 
I endeavoured to shew, that a spirit of justice 
and sincerity, proved by abstinence from the 
sin, were necessary to repentance ; and that 
repentance, to be efficaciousi to salvation, 
should be begun at an early period. 



After this endeavour to shew what is 
meant by a christian repentance, I shall 
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22 On Repentance. 

proceed to state those causes from which 
repentance commonly originates, and those 
means by which it may be fertilized inta 
Christian righteousness. The use of this 
will be; that, by impressing on our minds 
those circumstances from which amendment 
usually proceeds, we shall labor to produce 
them, if they are events within our own 
power, and cherish them as. the choicest 
gifts of God, if they are not. 

Repentance in after-life, most com- 
monly, will be found to proceed from a good, 
moral, and religious education, in youth. 
When once the rules of the gospel are 
inculcated in childhood, and its beautiful 
morality firmly fixed in the mind, we are 
not to consider them as lost, because they 
are not always practised in the season of 
levity and passion ;— they are best seen, in 
their revival, after a long suspense, when 
they scare the voluptuary from his revels, 
when they make the thoughtless think, and 
the bold tremble, and the godless pray; 
when the seed, which seemed dead, shoots 
forth into an harvest ; when the dry wood 
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becomes green wiA life, and glorious with 
increase. 



Providence has provided a source of 
repentance, in those events which warn 
us of the vanity of the world, and admo- 
nish us to prepare for that kingdom which 
is near at hand :— -to watch over the gradual 
waste of life ; to minister to the last sick- 
ness; to mourn over friends that perish, and 
children that are snatched away ; — these 
tilings teach us all to repent; they are 
lessons to which every ear is open, and by 
which all hearts are impressed. We remem- 
ber how probable it is that every suc- 
ceeding year will be marked by some fresh 
loss ; — that parent, and husband, and child, 
and friend, may all perish away, and leave ^^ 
us a wreck of time in the feeble solitude of 
age. Then it is that the views we take of 
human lite are serious and solemn ; then, we 
feel that godliness is the one thing stable, and 
unshaken by time and chance ; then, we lis- 
ten to the warning voice, which cries, — J?e- 
pentye,forthe kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 

In truth, the warnings to repentance 
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are not few ; such are the adVerse blows 
of fortune, — sudden poverty, disappointed 
ambition, any circumstance which, by weak- 
ening our dependance upon outward objects, 
and by driving us to seek for comfort, and 
support, from our inward feelings, teaches 
us to derive our happiness from its pure, and 
legitimate source. 

The feelings of bodily decay often lead 
to repentance ; it happens, fortunately for 
man, that he is not called out of the world 
in the 'vigor of health, not by a sudden 
annihilation, but by a graduaT destruction" 
of his being; every blunted sense, and 
every injured organ, admonish him that it 
is drawing near ; and, wljen it does come, 
death has only the shadow of a man to ^ 
subdue. Listen, then, to these warnings of 
a merciful God ; — ^w hen the ear is slow to 
receive sounds, — when the eye has lessened 
its range,^ — when the nerve trembles, — 
when the red blood of youth and strength 
is gone, — ^when the proud body of man is 
bent down, — ^listen to these warnings of a 
merciful God ; sanctify the frail and departr 
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ing flesh. Repent ye, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is indeed at -hand. 

Providence has provided a, source of 
rtpentance in those great eVents which 
astonish the world, and e^ome share of good 
spritigs up from the very midst of devasta- 
tion. — When the judgments of God are put 
upon the earth — when a pestilence rages— 
when a conqueror, exterminates, — the 
thoughts of men become solemn^ and every 
countenance gathers its portion of sorrow ;— 
then, no man doubts of the shortness of life, 
when he beholds death making his meal, 
not of ope, or two, but of thousands, and 
tens qf thousands ; — then, no man is un^ 

• 

mindful of human weakness, when he sees 
how the fairest creations are broken inta 
dust ; — then, all feel the vanity of human 
wishes, and human designs^, when they 
behold the arts, the arms, the industry of 
nations, overwhelmed by an Omnipotent 
destroyer, and their heritage tost to the 
children of blood. 

Such are the times and seasons in 
which we now live, when every year in- 
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volves some antient empire ia destruction, 
and the evils of unprincipled ambition ai?e 
let loose upon mankind. That the terror to 
which such times give birth may be dissi- 
pated, we must all sincerely pray ; that the 
long and dark shadow, which they cast 
upon every man'js heart, may be illumined, 
we must all implore of Almighty God ; but 
I wish that awful feeling of human weak- 
ness, which these lim^s inspire, may ever 
prevail, I wish that right sentiment of abso- 
lute dependance upon Almighty Providence 
may be as visible in our future happiness, as 
it is in our present peril, I wish, when 
all the passions unfavourable to huiiiaa 
happiness have subsided, that the only one 
these times have produced, which has any 
tendency to place human happiness tipon its 
proper basis, may be more exquisitely felt, 
more' widely diffused, and more profoundly 
revered. 

Having stated the causes from which 
repentance commonly originates, I am 
next to shew by what rneans, and by what 
motives, repentance may be best fixed into 
a habit, so that it does not vanish away and 
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become ineffectual, after it has once begun 
to operate. 

The first, and greatest mode of repent- 
ing, is by resolving to be free, by a revolt 
against the tyranny of sin, and .a struggle 
for the freedom of righteousness. This is 
a love of freedom, v^hich produces no 
excess^ and acknowledges no limits ; which 
ih at work to destroy the anarchy of pas- 
sion, and restore the lawful empire of 
religion y — not that foolish love of freedom 
which attempts -to get rid of all restriction, 
but that useful love of freedom, which is 
conscious that men must be restrained, and 
busies itself - only in providing, that the 
restraints to which they are subjected shall 
be the wisest, and the best* 

But, it may be asked, is there really 
tyranny in sin? and does repentance make 
a man free ? or are tliese the mere habitual 
phrases of ministers of the gospel ? There 
is tyrafany in sin; there is more than 
Egyptian bondage; it is bondage to hate 
an appetite, and to serve it ; to make one 
Jaw for your heart which you cannot 
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follow ; and tofollowanothierwhichyou Can- 
notlove; — it is a very great tyranny to find all 
your noble resolutions frustrated by one base 
sensuality ; to see the honour and peace, and 
piety, within your reach, snatched from you 
by one degrading passion ; to know that you 
are cheated out of happiness, and out of sal- 
vation ; not by a pleasure, for that would be 
something, but by an habit, by that which at 
last yields no other pleasure in the doing, 
than the absence of that misery which 
would proc6ed from not doing it: in fine, in all 
wretchedness, and under the rod of any op- 
pressor, if a man despise not himself, joy has 
riot lieft that man, neither is happihtss turned 
away from his paths ; but. the eternal frailty 
olT'sin at length degrades a man in his own 
eyes, makes him castaway his soul in despair, 
and become ostentatious in vice, because, in 
the pursuit of virtue, he is contenjptible, and 
mean. 

The delight which success imparts in 
this sort of conflict is no mean motive to be* 
gin: most fervently, and sincerely ,^ do I ex- 
press my real thoughts, whenlsaythatwealth, 
power, fame, and all the vulgar objects of 
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V 

human ambition, have not a single pleasure 
comparable to that which results from victory 
over sin : they do not only fall far short of it 
in dpgree, but they have nothing like it in 
kind ; — we might as wejl liken thq melody of 
the harp to the sounds vs^hicb are sung out 
before the throne of God, or measure the 
proudest fabric upon earth against the eternal 
arch of the Heaveps, 

When vice has become so intrenched 
in habit, and the mind so feeble, that every 
germ of repentance is stifled as soon ^s it 
appears, then we must gradually repent. 
The mind will not yield totally to first 
efforts, but it will yield a little ; and every 
time we return, with stronger force, to a 
weaker resistance; for the same law of 
habit, which make^ the sin so powerful, 
confirms the virtue which resists it. The 
gradual attempt at repentance does not 
flatter us by a sudden act of power, or 
spare our patience by its rapid progress: 
oftep we are hurried on by the inveteracy 
of habit, and driven down by the vehemence 
of passion ; but let us keep on, and conti- 
nue ;, if only a year of life remains, let 
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that be a year of repentance; remember, 
that the reward for which we labor is the 
salvation of our souls ; and, that if any 
motive can stimulate human industry, or 
animate human exertion, an hope, above all 
this world can promise, should lead to 
efforts above all this world can produce. 

But it often happens, that the peni- 
tence, began at a moment of sickness, or 
despondence, or seriousness, vanishes with 
its cause, as the fearful dreams of the 
night are dispelled by the morning's light. 
In this fatal resumption of self-confi- 
dence, we should remember, that the 
horror of our vices, which we experienced 
in the moment of peril, will probably 
return at the greatest of all perils ; that the 
reasonings against our sins, which have 
before appeared so irresistible, and conclu- 
sive, will resume their, power, w^h^n they 
cannot re-produce th^ effects of repentance ; 
that it is childish to say, there is a God in the 
storm, and to become an Atheist again 
when the winds, and the waves, are, still ; to 
blaspheme in health, and bless in sickness ; 
to enter upon the first stage of repentance. 
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^t every event more serious than common, 
3nd to relapse into our antient sins the 
moment we resume our original feelings. 

Though the instability of repentance 
tloes sometimes proceed from the errors of 
the understanding, it is most commonly to be 
attributed to the inability to execute what 
the understanding determines to be right; 
there is a state of mind, (avery common one,) 
in which an human being, perfectly aware 
he is doing wrong, and destroying his own 
happiness, cannot refrain from the impulse 
.of present gratification, ' Such a strange pre- 
ference of evil has lead some to suppose, that 
the imagination always miscoloura the facts 
in these cases, and that, at the moment of 
election, from some specious misrepresen- 
tation, the best of two actions is made. to 
appear the worst, and the worst the best. 
On the contrary, it is quite manifest, 
when gratifications are immediate, and 
penalties remote, that men do deliberately 
pursue that line of conduct which they have 
no doubt will produce to them a much greater 
portion of misery ' than good. I do not 
only mean misery in a world to come, but 
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jnfeery in this ; and to such an extreme ifi 
irresolution carried, that men will frequent- 
ly do that for which they are absolutely 
certain they must atone, by tenfold wretch- 
edhess, within the shoit period of a day, 
Or an hour ; — such is the power of immie- 
diate enjoyment over the jninds of men. 

The great mean of making repentance 
efficacious, is by holding no parley with 
temptation ; to hesitate is to consent ; to 
listen is to be convinced ; to pause is tp 
yield. — ^1 he soul of a penitent man should 
be as firm, against future relapse, as it is 
sorrowful for past iniquity : the only chance 
for doing well, is tt) be stubborn in new 
righteousness ; to bear nothing but on one 
side, and to be indebted for safety, to pru- 
dence, rather than to impartiality; above 
all things, to tremble for youthful virtue ; 
not to trust ourselves, till we b^ve 
walked long with God, — till the full mea- 
sure of his grace is upon us, — till long 
abstinence has taught us to forbear, — till 
we have gained such wide, and such true, 
knowledge of pleasure, that we compre- 
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hend salvation and eternity, ift the circle of 
your joySk 

When we ponder over the scriptures, 
there is one very delightful promise, vv^hich 
they hold Out ; not only that repentance, 
producing a real alteration of life will be 
accepted of God, as an atonement for sin ; 
but so much does that acceptance, and 
forgiveness, make a part, and an essential 
part, of the great scheme of redemption, 
that we are told, there will be joy in Hea- 
ven over a repentant sinner ; that the van<^ 
quishing of evil penetrates into other 
worlds, reaches to higher systems, diffuses 
joy over greater beings, and purer natures, 
whom we should have supposed to be 
occupied with their own proper and essen- 
tial happiness; therefore, no man should 
say, my life has been too bad, — I have gone 
too far, — I have trespassed too much, — I 
may as well go on tq the end ; — I have no 
chance of being saved. — It is better far, that 
such a nian should make a last effort for his 
soul, that he should come forth, and lay 
his sin upon the altar, and *call earnestly 
to God with a contrite, and a woun^d 
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iicart.— Ninety and nine just persons cannot 
move Heaven as much as the true sorrows 
of sin ; all things a^ better than the aban* 
donment of hope in Providence, and the 
daring, wicked, impenitent violation of the 
laws of God. ^ 



I will now, then, shortly recapitulate all 
that I have ssdd, in my two discourlses, 
upon the subject of repentance. I have 
«aid, that repentance must be sincere;— 
that to be sincere, it must conduce to 
righteousness, and must include restitution,, 
or compensation;^ — that its efficacy is in 
proportion to the early period at which it is 
begun,— and that it has no efficacy at all, if 
it is deferred till the moment of death : — 
The causes of repentance, I have stated to 
be a good, religious education ; sickness, old 
age, and all great physical evils, public or 
private ; repentance, when once excited hf 
these causes, should be rendered permanent 
by the recollection of those feelings which 
first gave it birth, by dividing the difficulty, 
so as to accommodate it to our weak state of 
resolution, or by overwhelming it, . at once, 
by one fipreat etiTort. If th^3e things, have in 
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them any shadow of truth, — if they are 
founded upon the spirit of the gospel, then 
repent ye ; sin no more ; leave the pledge 
upon the altar ; give back the thirty pieces 
of silver, the wages of Satan; and, remem- 
ber your Creator ; while life yet remains ;— ► 
wait not till palsy and fever teach you to re- 
pent ; wait hot till pain, and anguish, teach 
you the power of God; — ^leam,' rather, that 
power from theblessings you enjoy, and while 
you do enjoy them, repent ye, — ^for the King- 
ilom of Heaven is at hand. 
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SERMON III. 



Acts V. Verse V. 



Ananias hearing these things, fell doum, and 

gave up the Ghost* 

Op aU the mnraeles employed for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, this is the most 
terrible. — In most of the other mimcles, the 
object is merciful, vt^hile the means are su- 
pernatural ; the laws of nature are suspended 
to cleanse the leper, to illumine the blind, 
and evea to raise the dead from their 
graves.— The object here, is to punish, to, 
smite with sudden death :— Ananias and 
Sapphira are guilty ofaKc, and, in an instant^ 
m the full tide of life, tht^ fall down dead 
«t the feet of the Apostle. 
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As the age of miracles is no more, and 
the necessity for their occurrence removed by 
the diffusion, and security, of the Gospel, we 
are no longer exposed to the same punish* 
ment for the same; violation of truth, but 
that punii^hment stands on the hook as a 
tremendous record of the magnitude of the 
Sin : — It gives us a full view of that wrath * 
with which it will hereafter be pursued; 
and teaches us how fatally it moves the 
displeasure of God. I shall avail myself, 
then, of this awful history, to exaiinne the* 
nature of truth, its importance as , a part of 
christian righteousness, and to irivestigate 
how the habit qf speaking truth is impaired, 
perverted, ^ destroyed, instituted, and con* 
firmed. 

Upon truth rests all human knowledgfe; 
to truth man is indebted for the hourly 
preservation of his life, and for a perpetual 
guide to his actions ; without truth the afiairs 
of the world could no longer exjst, as they 
now are^ than they could if any of the great 
physical laws of the universe were su^pendedv 
As truth is of indispensable necessity in the 
great conqerns of the w^orld, it is also of 
immense importance as it relates to the 
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^^ofumon, and daily intercourse of life. 
Falsehood must have a direct and powerful 
tendency to disturb the order of human af- 
fairs, and to introduce into the bosom of so- 
ciety every gradation and variety of mischief. 



There is a natural tendency in all men 
to speak the truth, because it is absolutely 
nece^ry we should inform ourselves of 
the truth for the common purposes of exis- 
tence, and we do not say one thing Avhilc 
we know another, but for the intervention 
of causes which are comparatively infre- 
quent and extraordinary ; the first of these 
which I shall mention is vanity. The vanity 
of being interesting, of exciting curiosity, and 
escaping from the pain of obscurity : — Great 
part of the mischief done to character, and 
of those calumnies w^hich ruffle the quiet of 
life, have their origin in this source* — Nor 
is the falsehood which proceeds from it 
to be considered as of little importance; it 
is incompatible with that earnest, and perma- 
nent regard to liuman happiness; which the 
Gpspel exacts; it is inimical to that daily 
exercise of keeping the conscience void of 
offence towards God> and towards man. 
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which it prescribes 5 A Christian should lieref 
foi^et that, in the progress of refinement^ as 
much is felt for character as for the more 
gross, and substantive advantages of life ; 
in the beginning, we have only property in 
food, and raimerit ; but as the world goes 
on, there springs Bp the invisible^ intangible 
property of fame^ , which nourishes a man s 
life, though he be hungered,, a nd cold,, and 
without which he is dead in the midst of lile : 
If respect to this is not foreign to human 
happiness, it is not foreign to the Gospel : I 
am sure it is as much the duty of a. pious 
christian to abhor falsehood, injurious to the 
feelings of his fellow creatures, as it is to 
zbhoT falsehood which may disturb them in 
the just right of their possjession ; and at tXGPf 
tnoment> and in every relation of life, it must 
be bis duty to respect truth as the antknt, 
and solemnbarrierof human happiness*— Not 
that what is said on such occasions is mere 
falsehood; but the mischief is done by embel- 
lishment, by colouring, by false insinuation, 
by slight change, and by artful suppression: 
broad, shameless falsehood is seldom 
witnessed in the world; and the greatest 
violator of truth presierves enough of it iw 
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outward deqency, «nd inward tranquillity; 
For, though Satan corrupted man, God qci^de 
him, and h^ loves Heaven in tb^ midst of hit 
iniquity ; he is ever ready to throw over his 
«ip§ the rabp of virtue, to comfort; his soul 
with sNftothing wordsj and decent pretenqes^ 
^qd ^Q s^ ^ grace to God, hefore be ^tf 

dawp to fe^i^t with Mamn^QKi. 

Tbere is a Uarj who isi not so much a Har 
fironv yanity as from warmth of imaginatipii^ 
and levity of understanding ;, such a man 
h^^ ^o thoroughly accustomed his n^nd to 
extraordinary combinations of cirqumstances^ 
that he is disgusted with the insipidity of any 
probable event ; the power of cban^ng thq 
whole course of pature is too fascinating for 
fesist^nce ; every monoent must produce ra?4 
ematioms, and stiniulate high passions ; life 
must be a $eriei¥ of zests, and relishes, and; 
provocations, aivd languishing existence be 
refreshed by daily nuraqles: In the. mean tin\e> 

I 

the dignity of man passes^ ^^way, the hlooxi^k 
of Heaven is efiac^, friends vanisJi from thi* 
d^raded, liar; he can n^ longer raise thj^. 
look of wond^r,^ but i* beard in deep^ disnual, 
cojp|temptupi»s §ilenQ€; he is shrunk froj» 
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and abhorred, and lives t6 witness a 
gradual conspiracy against him of all that is 
good and honourable, and wise and gre^t. 

Fancy and vanity are not the only 
parents of falsehood ;— the worst, and the 
blackest species of it, has its origin in 
fraud ; — and, for its object, to obtain some 
advantage in the common intercourse of 
life.- — ^Though this kind of falsehood is the 
most pernicious in its consequences, to thfe 
religious character of him who is infected 
by itt and the most detrimental to the 
general happiness of society, it requires, 
(from the universal detestation in which it is 
held,) less notice in an investigation 6f ithe 
nature of truth, intended for practical pur- 
poses.— He whom the dread of universal 
infamy,— the horror of being degraded from 
his rank in society, — the thought of an 
hereafter will not inspire ,with the love of 
truth, w^ho prefers any temporary conveni- 
ence of a lie, to a broad, safe, and refulgent 
* veracity, that man is too far sunk in the 
depths of depravity for any religious 
injstruction he can receive in this place ; — * 
the canker of disease is gone down to the 
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fountains of his blood, and the days of his 
life are told. 

Truth is sacrificed to a greater variety 
of causes than the narrow limits of a dis- 
course from the pulpit will allow me to 
^tate : — it is sacrificed to boasting, to malice, 
and to all the varieties of hatred ; — ^it is 
sacrificed, also, to that verbal benevolence 
which delights in the pleasure of promising, 
as much as it shrinks from the pain of per- 
forming, which abounds in gratuitous sym- 
pathy, and has words, and words only, for 
every human misfortune. 

I have hitherto considered the love of truth 
on the negative side only, as it indicates what 
w6 are not to do; — the vices from which we 
are to abstain ; — but there is an heroic faith, 
-—a courageous love of truth, the truth of the 
Christian warriof , — aaunconquerable love of 
justice^ that would burst the heart in twain, 
if it had not vent, which makes women 
men, — and men saints, — and saints angels.™ 
Often it has published its creed from amid 
the flames ;— often it has reasoned under 
the axe, and gathered firmness from a man- 
gled body ;— often it has rebuked the mad-. 
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liess of the people ; — bftert it huS bufst into 
the chambers pf princes, to teat down the 
veil of falsehood, and to speak of guilt> of 
iorrovv^, and of death.-«5trch was the truth 
which went down with Shadtech to the 
iiery furnace, and descetided with Daniel to 
the lion's den.— SucJh was the ttuth which 
made the potent Felice tremble at hLs 
eloquent captive.— *Stlch was the truth 
which roused the- timid Teitr to pK&cli 
Christ crucified before the Sanhedrift of th«J 
Jews ;— and Such was the truth which etia- 
bled that Christ, whom he did jpteach, to did 
the death upon the cross. 

Having thus stated the tti&&t Afrdinary 
catises of falsehood, I shall endeavour t6 
lay before you the tneans, and the mdtives 
for its cultivation. The foundation of the 
lortfe (tf truth ittust he laid, in early education, 
by uttswervirig example, and by connecting, 
with trtillh, etery notion of the respect cif 
iiren, and <tf the approbation of God; and 
by coWibittiag, with the idea of falsehood, 
the dread erf infamy and impiety ; — nor must 
the young be allowed to^esitate about the 
importance of the particular truth itt 
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^estioti^ but be taught, rather, that all truth 
must be important ; they must never jbalance^ 
for an instant, between the convenience of 
falsehood, and the peril of veracity ; — but if 
the alternative be death, or falsehood, leC 
them look upon death as inevitable, as if Qod 
had struck them dead virith his lightning. 

A thorough convicticm of the security 
derived from truth, is no mean incitement 
to its eidtivation. Falsehood subjects us 
to a^perpetoal vigilance ; we must constantly 
struggle to reconcile a supposed fact to the 
current of real events, and to point out the 
consequences of an ideal cause; the first 
falsebCKMl must be propped up by a second, 
the second cemented by a third, till some 
failui^, in the long chain of fictipns, predpi- 
tates into the gulph of infamy, him whom 
it is intended to support ;•— then there is the 
perpetual suspicion of being suspected ; we 
daborate meaning from idle words, and sig- 
nificance from thoughtless gestures. Watch- 
fulnesjs, silence, and melancholy, succeed 
to the gaiety of a true heart, and all 
virtue is gone out of life. This is the bon- 
dage of f^tlsehood, and these the massivQ 
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chains of sin, which, if any man prefer to 
theJiberty of truth, and the gospel, to the 
sweet sleeps of virtue, to her free step, to 
her pleasant thoughts, to her delicious pro- 
mise of immortal life, he knows not the 
highest joys of this world, nor merits those 
of a better world than this. 

We shall love truth better if ^e believe 
that falsehood is useless; and we shall believe 
falsehood to be useless ifw^e entertain the notion 
that it is difficult to deceive ; — the fact is, (and 
there can beno greater security for well doing 
than such an opinion) that it is almost irapoS|Si- 
ble to deceive the great variety of talent, infor- 
mation,andopinion,of which the worldis com- 
posed : Truth prevails,by the universal combi- 
nation of all things animate, or inanimate, 
against falshood ; for ignorapce makes a gross, 
and clumsy fiction ; carelessness omits some 
feature of a fiction that, is ingenious ; bad 
fellowship, in fraud betrays the secret; 
conscience bursts it into atoms; the subtlety 
of angry revenge unravels it ; mere brute, 
unconspiring matter reveals it ; death lets in 
the light of truth; all things teach a Wiseman 
the difficulty, and bad success of falsehood;. 
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and ttuth is inculcated by hutnan policy, Vii 
well as by divine command. 

The highest motive, to the cultivatiort 
of truth, is, that <God requires it of us j — ^he 
jrequires it of us, because falsehood is contrary 
to his nature, — ^because the spirit of man^ 
before it can do hoitaage to its Creator, must 
be purified in the furnace of truth. There 
is no more noble trial for him, w^ho seeks the 
kingdom of Heaven, than to speak the truth ; — 
often the truth brings upon him much sorrowj 
often it threatens him with povertyi witli 
banishment, with hatred, with loss of friends, 
with miserable old age ; but, as one friend 
loveth another friend the more if they 
have suffered together in a long sorrow, sa 
the soul of a just man, for all he endures, 
clings nearer to the . truth ; — he mocks 
the fury of the people, and laughs at the 
oppressor's rod ; and if needs be, he sitteth 
down, like Job, in the ashes, «id God 
makes his morsel of bread sweeter than the 
feasts of the liar, and all the banquets of sin. 

To carry ourselves humbly, and 
meekly, in the world, is a sure sign of a 
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sound understanding, and an evangelical 
mind ; — ^but we haye duties to perfonn to 
ourselves, as well as to others ; and there is 
no one to whom we can awe as much defe- 
tence as we owe to inward purity, and 
religious feeling. Tfite submission paid to 
toy human being, by the sacrifice of truth, ii 
not meekness, nor humility, but an abject, 
unresisting mind, thatbarters God and Hea 
ven, for a moment of present ease ; and put! 
to sale man's best birthright of speaking 
truth ; — and the excellence of this virtoi 
of truth consists in this, that it almost neces- 
sarily implies so many other virtues, or so 
certainly leads to them ; for he who loTeH 
truth, must be firm in meeting those dan- 
gers to which truth sometimes exposes him ; 
if he loves truth, he will love justice ; he 
will gain the habit .of appealing to the pre- 
cepts of conscience, and of stating the 
real conceptions of bis own mind, with 
that disregard to good and evil consequence^ 
which those only can feel who look on sin 
as the highest evil, and obedience to God 
as the greatest good. 

Lastly, remember that other sins can be 
measured,, and the degree of evil, which ori- 
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ginates from them, be accurately known }-*- 
but no man, when he violates truth, can 
tell of what sin he is guilty ; where his false- 
hood will penetrate ; and what misery it will 
create. It may calumniate, it may kill, it may 
embitter, it may impoverish, what evil it 
may prove you cannot tell, all that you 
do know is, that it is a crime which injures 
man, and offends God ; therefore^ for every 
reason for which God has chained nian up 
in his particular tendencies to individual sins^ 
for all those reaso;is he has sanctified, 
and ordained truth; because^^, by truth 
every other virtue is upheld; and upon 
truth, as the deep rock, stand all the glories^ 
and excellencies, pf the human mind. Shake 
that basis, ^nd with it fall justice to man, 
and piety to Godj the frame of social 
order is broken up, and those talents, and 
passions ate used for mutual destruction, 
upon which Providence intended that th^ 
^gi^ty, and sublunary dpmimon of man 
sbould for ever rest. 
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^ SERMON IV- 



Isaiah XXXIIL Verse VL 



f^'isdom, and knowledge, shall be the stabUUjf 

of thy times. 



V^ seem to have here something like a pro- 
hetic sanction for the propagation of kno w- 
dge : Isaiah, in speaking of the future pros- 
;rity of the Jewish empire, rests the stability 
^its fortunes, not upon wealth, nor extensive 
>minion, but directly upon knowledge. 
Wisdom, and knowledge, shall be-the stabi- 
y of the times ;.— as if he had* said, 
)u must be brave, to be free ;— you 
ust be active to be rich ; you must be 
:h to be powerful; but to be stable, to 
dure, you must, be taught : Gain all other 
>od which you can, but do njpt expect to 
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retain them without knowledge :— build 
upon that rock, or, though you build splen- 
didly, you build in vain. 

As it has fallen to my ' lot to address 
you upOn the present occasion, I know 
not what better, or more appropriate to 
the present occasion* I can do, than to 
discuss this sentiment of the prophet ; and 
to examine into the effects which know- 
ledge produces upon the welfare of niajpi- 
kind: I do not mean knowledge in general, 
but that species, and degree of it, which is 
produced by the education of the poor ;-— 
by such investigation, the young people, 
who are assembled here to-day, will better 
perceive the nature, and scope, of those 
advantages they have received ; their cha- 
ritable guardian; will be more confirmed in 
the utility, and importance of their good 
works ; and those who object altogether to 
the education of the poor, may, perhaps, 
in the progress of sufh investigation, be 
induced to re- consider the validity of those 
objections upon which their opposition is 
founded. I rather prefer this course, than 

* The anniverssir^ at the Foundling Hospital* 
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to make general observations on humaiL 
ihiseiy; because, by satisfying the under- 
standing that the thing is right, it beccHiies 
more probable that we shall excite some- 
thing much better than temporary feeling ; 
•—benevolence, founded upon reasonable 
conviction, and leading to judicious exer- 
tion, 

• The most common objection to the eda- 
ication of the lower orders of the community 
is, — ^That the poor, proud of the distinctioh 
of learning, will not submit to the perfiwy 
mance of those lower offices of life whidi. 
are necessary to the well-being of a state s 
this objection, indeed, I only mention, that 
I may not be thought to have passed over 
^ny objection, for nothing can be more 
mistaken than to suppose, that the laborious 
-classes of the community are laborious from 
-choice, or from any other principle than 
that oi imperious necessity ; — z, necessity 
with which education has no more to do 
than with the motion of the planets, and the 
flow of the tides ; — every person secures to 
himself as good a situation in society as he 
can ; and it is essentially necessary to^the ha^^ 
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piness of the world, that he should do so. — 
Those whose lot, and heritage fall among the 
lowest, fulfil the duties entailed upon them^ 
and ever must fulfil those duties, from the 
dread of w^nt for themselves, and] for others 
dearer to them than themselves : Our 
poorer brethren do not toil because they 
ace ignorant ; neither would they cease to 
toil becaitse they were instructed; the 
fabric of human happiness Qod has placed 
upon much stronger foundations ; they 
labour, because they cannot live without 
labour ; — this has ever been sufficient to sti- 
mulate,and to continue the energy of man,and 
.will, and must ever stimulate it, and secure its 
Continuance, whileheayen, and earth remain. • 

The next objection, urged against the 
education of the poor, is, that the most 
ignorantpoor, in country villages, are the best; 
and that the poor, of large towns, as they gain 
in intelligence, lose in character, and become 
corrupt, as they become knowing ; but the 
country poor, it should be remembered, are 
the fewest in number ; they are not exposed 
to all those innumerable temptations which 
corrupt ^the populace of large towns ; thip. 
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wd not tjieir igrioranee, is the cause of their 
superior c^eicenc^ in morals^ and religion ; it 
i^ ui^ca^dif^ to oppose the poor of a confined 
yi^U^ to thie poor of a wealthy, and 9. 
boui^dlesj^ ^iet^opolis ; but taking subjects of 
ooinparison from the same spot, and under 
the same circumstances, do we find that the 
ignorant of that place are bettier than the 
in^rjicjbed pf that' plojce ? — D.oe$ any man's 
experience enable him to assert, practically, 
that there is a connexion between unculti- 
vated minds^ and righteous actions ? If we 
w^t to m^ke a human being do that which 
16 just, is* it necessary to make him think' 
|:hat which is sordid ? If we wish him to lift 
^p his spul, in pious adoration, to his Saviour, 
^and his Qod, is it necessary to brutalize that 
^^l which his God has given, and his Saviour 
l^edeiemed ? I^ there, can there be, any 
bijipan being who wishes that these cbil- 
iJren, who come here to rpturn their thanks 
for the Providence that has watched over 
fheip, had been forsaken, passed over; left 
to the influence of such, principles as those 
Iby which the minds of the deserted poor are 
impressed ? — No reasonable doubt can be 
failed ; it: cSJftnQt, with any colour of Justice, 
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be contended ; every efiect of their ediicatiai* 
which we witness, is a solid gain to society ; . 
if temperance can be so called ; if truth ; if 
honesty ; if a solemn, and deep, adoration of 
the name, and of the laws of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ are worthy of that appellation* 

In considering the effeqts of educating 
the poor, we must not merely dwell upon 
the power, but upon the tendency which we 
have created to use that power aright ; not 
merely ask if it is a good thing for the poor 
to read, but to read such books as are fiill of 
wise, and useful advice. — ^A mere instrument 
for acquiring knowledge may be used with 
equal success, either for a good, or a bad pur^ 
pose ; but education never gives the instru- 
ment without teaching the proper method 
of using it, and without inspiring a strong 
desire to use it in that manner ; it raises up 
powerful associations in favour of righte* 
ousness ; it gives a permanence of opinion, 
not to be blown about by every idle breath 
of doctrine, and 3ome deep life-marks, by 
which a human being may recover himself, 
if ever he does wander. To teach a child how 
he many acquire knowledge, is neither a 
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good^ nor an evil ;— but to fix in his mind^ at 
the same time^ a strong bias for the acqui- 
sitiofit of that knowledge, which makes him a 
better subject, a better servant, and a better 
christian, is the inestimable object sought 
for, and gained, by the education of the 
poor.— It is in vain to say we did well 
without educating our poor;— we should 
never be content with doing well, where 
there is a rational prospect of doing better. — 
Besides, what is doing well ? — ^We do not 
do well while many of the poor are Icjd to 
Ignominious death for want of education ; we 
do not do well while little children are left to 
perish; — ^we do not do well while thousands 
of imhappy females are perishing in the 
streets, the victinis of artifice acting against 
deplorable ignorance ; — we do not do well 
while those whose bodies are nourished, are 
left ignorant of the name of Christ, and of 
the sacred duties which his gospet enjoins ; — 
it is to do better than this, that this noble 
qharity was reared ; and that the great work, 
of educating the poor is, going on through- 
out this enlightened kingdom, under the 
protection of God, and by the labors of 
good and pious men* 
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who is educated^ 4s, for many purposes of 
oommerce, a much more useful, anda>n- 
Tenient instrument; and the advantage to 
be derived from the universal diffusion of 
fliis power, is not to be overlooked in a 
discussion of this nature. 

The education of the poor, sifts the talents 
of a country > and discovers the chdicest gifts 
of nature in the depths of solitude, and in 
the darkness of poverty ; — for Providence 
often sets the grandest spirits in the lowest 
places, and gives to many a man a soul ^r 
better than his birth, compelling him to dig 
with a spade, who had better have wielded a 
sceptre ; education searches every where for 
talents; sifting among the gravel for the gold, 
holding up every pebble to the light, and 
seeing whether it be the refuse of Nature,. 
or whether the hand of art can give it bril- 
liancy and price : — There are no bounds to 
ihc value of this sort of education : I come 
here to preach upon this occasion ; when four- 
teen or fifteen youths, who have long par- 
ticipated of your bounty, come to return you 
their thanks ; how do we know that there^ 
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may not be^ among all these^ one who 
ahall enlarge the boundaries of human 
knowledge; — •who shall increase the power of 
his country Kj his enterprise in commerce ; 
— ^watch over its safety in the most critical 
times^ by his vigilance as a magistrate ;-r^ 
and consult its true happiness by his intie*- 
grity^ and his abiUty^ as a senator ) On all 
other things there is a sign^^ or a mark ;•— 
we know them immediately^ or we can find 
them out ; but man^ we do not know ; for 
one man differeth from another man^ as 
Heaven difiers from earth ; — and the excel- 
lence that is in him^ education seeks for 
with vigilance, and preserves with care.— 
We might make a brilliant list of our. great 
English characters, who have been born in 
cottages ;-^may it ever increase ; — ^there caa 
be no surer sign that we are a wise, and a 
happy people. 

I would ask those^ who place such 
confidence in the benefits of ignorance, how 
far they would chuse to carry these benefits? 
for, if the safety of a state depends upon its 
ignorance, — ^then, the more ignorance the 
more safety ; — and we ought to wiidr tjlie 
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•lower orders degraded to the last state €ff 
«avage stupidity ; and if this were done^ we 
forget that such materials must yield to 
i^eduction^ and artifice^ as well as to . the 
mandates of .lawful empire ;r— but the parti- 
cular kind of ignorance such reasoners 
want, is an ignorance tranquil and « sub- 
missive to its rulers; and full of active 
intelligence against those, who would .mis- 
lead it from its duty — an ignorance, 
which it Wduld^ by na means, be desirable 
to diffuse,- if it were possible. . 

" The situation of the poor> in this coun- 
try, is, with a very few exceptions, perhaps> 
as good as htmian nature will permit; :upon 
the number of understandings on which 
this truth can be impressed, the. stability 
of the times essentially depends ; — if, thens 
we have placed our happiness .on the eternal 
foundations of justice; and if there is a 
^ock beneath otrr feet, as firm as adamant, 
and as deep as the roots of the earth, how 
- foolish to rest it upon the crumbling, and 
treacherous soil of ignorance, which every 
wind can disperse^ and every flood can wash 
:ai*^ay. 
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I by no means contend, thati the 
government Vv'^hich commands them can 
have nothing to fear from a people among 
whom education is widely difFqsed, because 
it is idle to say, that a government is ever 
completely out of a^U danger, from th? 
madness of any people; but I say there is 
always less to fear from a people whom you 
have educated in the gospel^ and to whpm you 
imparted alsp some degree of human know- 
ledge, than fronj any other people : — If such 
a people imagine a vain thing in their heart, 
they are soon called back to duty;— theif 
repentance i^ speedy, and their excesses are 
light ; — but when a human being rises up 
against us whom we have degraded to the 
state of a brute, he rises up against us, as 
that being would to which we have likened 
him,— ^to di£Fcise slaughter and destruction 
wherever he bends his steps. 

Nothing brutalises human, faculties 
more than the extreme division of labor; 
and this division, invaluable to com- 
merce, and industry, is carried to such a 
height in this cotmtry, that it calls, imperi- 
ously, for the corrective of education. . . We 
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are to rememb^ the ccmnteractiiig power, 
gained by the increased knowledge of theif 
superiors iti rank ;-^«ll other classes have 
gained the good to be gained by education ; 
to impart it to this^ is not to violate the * 
proportion of the machine^ but to maintain 
it;-— to be brief, these are the principles 
which have always guided the conductors 
of this charity in the long cotijrse -of care» 
and attention, which they havf paid to^ the 
education of the deserted poot, b^innuig 
at the earliest infancy, and ending as you 
now see it end.-*^peaking for them, and 
thinking with theiri, I say, we belie ve^ 
that the labour of the poof is founded upon 
their wants ;-*-that God has commanded us 
to ^breed them up diligently in the^ gospel ; 
-^that the knowledge we are imparting to 
them, will protect them from that vice 
which proceeds from idleness ; — that it will 
soften the hard - heart, and teach them t^ 
respect wisdom moffe than strength. We are^ 
encouraged by all that has been done before^ 
for the propagation qf knowledge, and w»- 
feel all that confidence which results front 
experience ; — ^we are convinced there is less 
toil in teaching duties than in punishing 
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crimes ;-~we think we arc bettering all facul- 
ties^ inspiring vigorous industry, and valuable 
enterprise^ and giving to great understand- 
ings a fair range of action. We think the 
more employment is simplified, the more 
the mind of man is degraded, and education 
rendered necessary, — and we know that in 
spreading the word of God, and the mercies 
of Jesus Christy we are conferring the most 
exalted blessings on the poor ; — ^lastly, 
tfhirays, and at all times, we reject igno- 
rance as a dangerous, and disgraceful auxi- 
liary, and we say, with the great prophet, on 
knowledge^ and on wisdom, the stability of 
the times shall rest. 
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SERMON V. 



XuKE XXlY. Verse LIII. 



dnd they were continually in the te?nple, 
praising, and blessing God. 

9 

[ DO not purpose to recommend, after the 
nodel of apostolical righteousness, a devotion 
\o fervid, and so incessant, as that mentioned 
n my text; because, though in the early 
iisciples of our Saviour it was a natural 
consequence of the great events to which 
:hey were the witnesses, it would, in us, (if 
juch a stretch of all our faculties, and con- 
inued elevation of all our ideas, were pos- 
Tible) be a deviation from that life of action, 
[Xi which the perfection of Christianity prin- 
cipally consists ; but it may be fairly urged 
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that, by a constant retrospect to these fathers, 
and founders of the faith, our devotion will 
be increased, and confirmed : (every allow*^ 
ance made for diversity of character, and situa- 
tion,] if prayer was their constant occupation, 
it should at least he our occasional exercise; 
if there were wo intervals ^t which they le^t 
the temple, there should be soine periodsat 
which we approach it ; there can be no cir- 
cumstances which cap make an exercise at 
^11 times unnecessary to us, which w^as at 
every moment indispensable to them* 

T lay a great stress upon that part of 
my text which says they prayed in the temple, 
not heedlessly, and as every one listed, but 
at a known, and consecrated place, and 
together ; because, as I presume the efficacy 
and importance of prayer to be admitted, I 
mean now only to contend, that prayer 
should be offered up eminently, and empha- 
tically, on this day, and at this place, in the 
open church, and on the Sabbath; not that 
other days, and other places, should be exclu- 
ded, (Grod forbid) but that these i^Quld be 
preferred.' 
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The most ordinary reason alleged for 
the abstinence from public worship, is the 
pressure of worldly business : now, it some- 
how or another happens, that thp time most 
CQinmonly selected to answer the calls of 
extraordinary occupation, is that which 
would otherwise be appropriated to the 
duties of religion ; if the enjoyments of plea- 
sure, and society were first sacrificed, and 
then the concerns of religion entrenched 
upon, a very bad plea would be made a vfery 
little better; but the first resource which 
presents itself to every industrious man is 
irreligion, and if this is not sufficient, he 
then begins to think of sacrificing his amuse- 
ments: to say that the life of any individual is 
so wholly engrossed by affairs that he cannot 
subtract from it the small portion of time 
allotted to public worship, cai^ hardly be true; 
andif trueisdisgraceful;— when the will goes 
along with the understanding, every man 
finds ample resources in the vigor of his mind; 
energy increases with difficulty; and the 
busy, accustomed to a strenuous exertion of 
their powers, have frequently more leisure 
than those whose inveterate idleness 
magnifies every trifle into a serious con-^ 
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cem : We may safely say, if the purpose was 
grateful, ^ the timte would be found ; * but the 
truth is, that the race is painful, and the goal 
not pleasanit ; the means oppress, and the end 
does not allure ; the labour is great, and the 
reward not inviting ; and forgetful man, who 
never defrauds his appetites of a single 
moment, can find no time fo^ his God* * 

This plea, of want of time, (bad apolo^ 
as it is for the neglect of public worship) is, 
as I have Said before, rarely, or ever true \ the 
most occupied men have, in general, a comH- 
derable share of society, and amusement ; if 
friends are to meet together, if vanity is to be 
gratified by display; if interest is to be pro- 
moted by the cultivation of the great; -.if 
some new gratification is to be offered t6 
the senses ; if curiosity is to be excited ; if 
imagination is to be roused; the wings of time 
are clipped, and the hours no longer fly 
away. The little intervals set apart for joy, 
the sabbaths of pleasure, are ever sacred, and 
inviolable from the business of the world; but 
when piety asks a moment from these 
mifjhty concerns, the merchant hurries to 
his business, the scholar seizes on his hodk. 
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and an impious sedulity seems to pervade aii 
raiaks, and disscriptioa of men ;*— one remem-* 
bers the yoke of oxen that he has purchased ; 
another the wife that he has espoused ; then, 
and then chiefly, we aU seem ready to 
remember this hfe at the only period when 
God has commanded us to forget it« 

Buty admitting this irresistible multi-* 
plicity of affiiirs, and supposing that the calls 
which society makes upon the industry, and 
activity of any individual, are as numerous 
as that individual would wish it to be sup- 
posed; ilk is in every man's power to be a 
little less rich, a little less powerful, and a 
little less important ; we are not. to sacrifice to 
the Lord our God that which costs us 
nothii^ ; to give him only the Casual refuse^ 
of our time, after it has first satisfied every 
worldly demand ; and to ofier up the mere 
relics of existence, susceptible of no higher 
employment, and worthy of no better use. 
Consider, 1 beseech you, what these ceremo- 
nies of religion are, to which every little 
concern of business, pleasure, and profit is 
preferred ; — thejr are the incorporated 
worisbip of aU who beliei|[e alike in Clirist; 
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the union of all who ask from God what they* 

§ 

have not, or thank him for what they have ; 
they are the solemn expression of the faith of 
nations, the overt proof that earth is obedient 
to heaven ; the only public evidence that man 
is occupied with other things than the' brief 
disquietudes of this perishable globe. 

The gospel loves not a luke-warm heart ; 
it is a religion of feeling, and ardour ; when 
it has penetrated into a man's thoughts, as 
it ought to^enetrate, it will produce outward 
respect, rigid observance, a promptness, and a 
zeal, in worship ; it is better in fact to wash 
off the stain of baptism, to shake the dust of 
our feet upon the altar, than to revere that 
which we desert, and deny, by our lives, 
the God whom we believe in our hearts. 

There are men who, without pretending 
to be so occupied on the Sabbath, allege that 
it is their only day of relaxation from busi* 
ness, and that it is reasonable enough they 
should consider it in that point of view,-— 
Such an open preference of pleasure to 
religion, or the fatal notion that they are So 
completely opposed to each other, proceedji 
from an apathy upon these sacred subjects^ 
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whiclx hardly admits of any cure. — If every 
exercise which disposes the mind to the con- 
templation of an hereafter is burthensome, 
it is impossible religion can exist at all under 
such a system of thinking. If it is a 
privilegie to be exempt from the duties of 
religion^ of course no one will resort to the 
temple of God, who has the slightest worldly 
inducement to avert him from it. — ^The 
ministers of the gospel invite men here, 
because they consider salvation to be the 
first and greatest care; they presume, that art 
occasional recourse to the christian worship, 
and, the improvement consequent upon that 
worship, will diffuse over the mind a feeling 
of calmness and content ; and, by strength- 
ehing the habit of self commami, render 
pleasure itself more productive, by rend^ing 
it compatible with innocence, and with 
•religion. But the style of thinking against 
which I am contending, inverts the whole 
order of human duties, supposing that the 
first command of the gospel is to 'grow^ 
rich, or to enjoy the greatest quantity of 
pleasure which can be procured, and then, 
if any Uttl^ residue of leisure remain, that 
it is to be given to rqligioaf^— ^bjit, .toU> 
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rating, for a moment, this &tal, and I mu8t 
say, this very irreligious style of thinking, and 
acting ; and allowing that a religions insti* 
tution can, with any colour of reason, be 
objected to, because it does not furnish its 
immediate tribute of gratification, it is fair 
to remind such objectors, of those numbers 
who, in the pursuit of all common trades, 
and professions, do submit erery day to a 
much more painful, and more considerablet 
sacrifice of their time and attention: who 
rejects the most loathsome disease ? who 
shrinks from the driest forms of law ? who 
turns away in disgust from the dullest calca^ 
lations ? — The mammon of unrighteousness 
can infnse into us all a meekness, and a 
patience, which we are so slow to feel in the 
service of our God. These feelings are not 
the feelings of a man, who, in his religion, 
exhibits the mai^s of health, and life ; — a just^ 
and good man, when he quits the church, 
feels that he has performed a duty which he 
owes to man, and which he owes to his 
Creator; he has set an example to those 
who are inferior to him in age, and 
situation ; instead of talking about religion, 
)u has prMti^aUy cpfitributed bis share of 
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effort to preserve religion in the world; he has 
done good to himself also; for a few hours he 
has put the world out of sight; he has covered 
his heart in mournings and in , ashes, 
and given to himself a chance of living 
better ; he has heard those who have told 
him things, not, perhaps, that he did not 
know before, but things which would not 
have occurred to him again if he had not 
quitted the world, and come here to hear 
them ; he has been honestly and affection- 
ately warned, to remember the shortness 
of human life, and to repent in Christ, 
before the hand of death is upon him. It is 
not true, that the duties of religion are un- 
pleasant ; many men feel a solid, and rational 
comfort from having performed them ; they ^ 
encounter business with greaterpleasure ; they 
enjoy amusement with greater satisfaction ; 
they discover that they gain, by public worship, 
the charming feeling of duty well performed, 
and, therefore, they come back here a^in at 
the stated interval to resuscitate that feeling, * 
and to quicken with it the days, and hours^ 
of common life. \ y 

The conclusion, that public worship is 
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not essentially necessary to reUgion^ is « 
conclusion rather of indolence than reason ; 
a conclusion, (as is commonly the case in die 
logic of convenience,) born before the pre*- 
mises ; 'first admitted to be true, bebause 4t 
is agreeable ; and then proved to be tme by 
the best arguments that can be found : it 
will, in general, be found in practice, that 
those, who cpntend for the possibility of 
being very religious, without frequenting the 
service of the church, confine themselves to 
the mere poissibility, without going so far as 
to convert that possibility into a fact. — Sim- 
ple indolence, and downright impiety, we 
comprehend, and are not ignorant by what 
' species of argument they are to be attacked ; 
but when 'a man, careless about religion, 
happens to possess a lively imagination, or 
to affect it, he speaks as if his feeling spirit 
could not wing its flights, and pour forth its 
effusions in a temple built by men's hands ; 
and having drawn fine pictures of an ele- 
vated mind, pouring forth the eloquence 
of pious wonder among rocks,- and clouds, 
he remains quietly at home, with na 
mean sense of his own refinement, and with 
no ordinary contempt for our narrow con- 
formity. — ^The truth is, if the ordinary sea* 

(■•it. 
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•on^ :for hearing of temperance, and righ* 
t^usbess, f^ndjudgmenttocome, displeases, 
the convenietrt season will never come ; if 
tjbis pUceis bad, allj>kces are bad; if this' 
h&^ is irksome, every hour is irksome : we 
merely ascribe our objections to time, and 
place, and manner, which have their deeper 
.origin in the melancholy encroachment of 
present gratification, over all the valuable, 
and e:i^ted principles of our nature. 

Without public worship, religion could 
not Iqng subsist ; for that which might be 
^one at all times, would be done lat no 
time ; or, if private worship were attended 
tp, religion would then depend upon the 
unassisted talents, and the unrestrained 
htiimoors of each individual : A . rational 
faith, and a sound practice, would be in- 
flamed by enthusiasm, darkened by super- 
^itition, distorted by caprice, or chilled by 
iadifierence: for religion has this in it, that 
it is too often marked by the weakness of old 
age, or the unquenchable activity of youth; 
it has too much of the living principle, or 
too little ; it evaporates into mi8t>' or smites 
jiway t^ie barriers of reason with a tprreiit. 

' a 2 
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The operations of such a mighty principle 
must not take place in secret ; thej must be 
called forth at stated intervals, watched by 
enlightened guardians, moderated' by public 
opinion, animated by sympathy, and con- 
firmed by example, 

' Independently of all higher, and 
better reasons, we all ought to know, that 
the regularity, and system, of public ' wor- 
ship, forms no inconsiderable part of that 
basis on which the edifice of social life is 
placed : Faith in contract, spirit in entov 
prise, security in possession ; a flourishing 
commerce, a vigorous executive, an obe- 
dient people, are blessings much more 
intimately connected with the gospel, than 
the Infidel believes, who scorns it because 
it relates only to a life of eternity. 

It sometimes happens, that men ab- 
stain from the public worship, because they 
are ashamed to frequent it ; — they are afraid, 
lest an attention to decencies should be 
construed into feebleness of understanding ; 
— rand, that thev should be considered as 
enslaved to prejudices, because they are 
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obedient to forms ;-^niay more, by ?in invert- 
ed hypoerisy, they would seem less religious . 
than they really are ; — and avoid the cha- 
racter of being devout, while they are 
enjoying the internal consolations oi devo- . 
tion ; — whereas the duty of a sincere 
christian is not only to abhor that fame for 
intellectual vigor, and spirit, which is evin 
ced by irreligion, but, manfully, to set at 
nought the scoffings of impiety ; to confess 
Christ boldly before men ; and fo come 
sedulously, and purposely, and constantly, 
to gain all that discredit, and to incur all 
that disgrace, which sinners glory in lavish- 
ing upon the disciples of Christ. Not' 
mdcing long prayers in the corners of the 
streets, as the Scribes, and Pharisees did, for 
the praise of men ; but coming openly to 
the temple to pray, that you may shew 
the scoffer how little you heed him ; and 
that you are not that fool whom every 
profligate wretch can sneet out of his 
salvation. • 

» 
This negligence of public worship 
never /remains long within the limits to 
which those who are guilty of it wish to , 
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confitie it. With what decency^ with what 
Hope 6f success, can th« mother pour the 
blessings of religious instrtlctioft ilrto thS 
minds of her children, when they a» aB 
contradicted ^ by the example of him Whoftt 
they are bound, and instructed most MVfe- 
fently, to love ? While we talk of bad bOtikSi 
and bad principles, we oterlbok these 
lessons of impiety, which masters and 
parents are perpetually reading to thode who 
are influenced by their example ; and thea 
we make scape-^goats of a few popular, and • 
infidel writers, and lay the profaneinefit oH 
the age to their charge. 

The preservation of Public Worshi]^ 
every man owes to his oWn immediate hap- 
piness ; — he owes it to the vigor, and purity, 
of his religious character, and to hia pix>^ 
gress in the true knowledge of the gospel ; 
but if blind to these, he must, at least, see 
that he dwes lo it the preservation of socild 
order, and that it is -his interest to clii^ to 
it as the strongest barrier of industry, and of 
peace. See what dreadful pictured ' are 
drawn in the Scriptures, of the st&te '6f a 
people among whom religion is uniVtirtelly 
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ncgltdsfi^^^Yfiisn a people are tumed awaj 
iromtJae worship of the Lord their 60^ 
Peace fieeth away irom die midst of that 
peofde, and they are given up to fainifie, 
^rnuA the sword ;•*— there are no joyful hap- 
imste hi the lapd^ — no bleating of the flo^a^ 
-^no^ cheerful noise of the artificer/ 
^The right hand forgets it^ canning,— the 
brow is not moistened with labor ; — tbcy 
speak not of the furrows of the field, nor 
gloiy in the goad; — but dreadful lusts rise up 
in those times, and God turneth tnen over 
to the devices of th^ir own hearts. — ^These 
are the days in which the needy are forsaken ; 
—and the fatherless oppressed: — then it 
goeth hard with just men,— then the widow 
' is spoiled, — then the blood of innocents is 
shed : — Come, then, under the roof of the 
Almighty, and gather yourselves under the 
shadow of his wings.-:— The public worship 
of God is the antient, and the sure guardian 
of h^lman happiness ;— do not trifle with it 
as if it were of no avail ; justice, and faith, 
and mercy, and kindness, flow from the 
altars of God, — ^it is here, that men learn 
±0 pity ; — ^it is here, that they are taught to 
forgive ; — ^it is here, that they learn pimctu- 
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ality in contracts, obedience to magistrates, 
submission to superiors, respect for laws, 
loyalty to kings ; — ^and here, above all, it is, 
that they catch that true spirit of the gospel, 
which, meliorating all things, makes submis- 
sion to superiors voluntary, by rendering 
superiors gracious,— respect for laws natural, 
by making laws just, — ^and loyalty to kings 
pleasant, by making kings good. 
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SERMON VI. 



Joel I. Verse XIV. 



Santtify ye a fast; call a solemn assembly; 
gather the elders, tmd all tie inhabi*^ 
iants of the land, into the house of the 
Jjord our .God, and cry unto the Lord. 



pAstiiiro has, in all ^es, and among all 
totibns. be^ti an exef^^ise much in use in 
tinl^s of fhoiirnifag and affliction. There is 
no exampte of fastings properly so called, 
bdfort thfe time of Moses ; yet it is prfe- 
stimible, the Pitriarchs had recotirse to that 
teligious eierdsti since we» see that there 
vhftte very grfeftt mbiittiings aftiOtag them; 
^uch ad tihat t>f Abraham for Sar^) and Jacob 
fbt hii^ dOn, Joseph. Modes enjoinb »a |^- 
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ticular fast^ in his five books, excepting that 
on the solemn day of expiation, which was 
generally/ and strictly, observed. " On the 
tenth day of the seventh month, ye shall 
afflict your souls." After the time of Moses, 
examples of fasting were very common 
among the Jews. Joshua, and the elders, 
remained prostrate before the ark, from 
morning until evening, after the children 
of Israel were defeated by the men of Ai. 
The eleven Tribes, which had taken up arms 
against that of Benjamin, seeing they could 
not hold out against the inhabitants of 
Gibeah, fell down upon the ark, upon their 
faces, and, in this manner, continued until 
the evening without food. The very hea- 
thens, sometimes, fasted ; and the king of 
Nineveh, terrified with the preaching of 
Jonas, made an order, that not only man, 
but beast also, should continue without food 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. 
And the Jews, in the times of public cala«- 
niity, made even children at the breast fast. 
It does not appiear, from the practice of our 
Saviour, and his disciples, that he instituted 
any particular fast, or enjoined any to be 
kept out of pure devotion ; but w^en the 
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Pharisees, reproached him that his disciples 
did not fast as often as their disciples, or as 
the disciples of John the Baptist^ his reply is, 
'* Can ye make the children of the brid^room 
fast, while the bridegroom is with them : 
but the day shall comi^ when the bridfe"- 
groom shall be taken away from them, and 
then shall they. fast in those days:'* clearly 
pointing out a future age of the church, 
when fasting would be a proper and expe- 
dient institution. Fasting is, likewise, con* 
firmed by our Saviour's sermon on the 
mount, though not as a stated, yet as an 
occasional duty of christians, that through 
these meanSt they might strengthen their 
sense of dependance upon divine Provi- 
dence, and humble their souls before the 
afflicting hand, of God. This is a slight 
sketch of that scriptural practice, and those 
scriptural authorities upon which the insti* 
tution of fasting depends. It has, in itself, 
this peculiar good, that it provokes atten- 
tion, by interrupting ordinary habits ; the 
flow of business, and pleasure, is on a 
sudden stopt ; the world is thrown into 
gloom, and a certain solemnity of thought 
/obtruded upon those whose outward senses 
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iQuat be influenced^ before their iwmtti 
hearts cam be moved. The people of Ni-^ 
neveh beUeved in God, and proclaimed a 
fasty and put on sachcloth, from th€ greatest 
to the lowest ; and the king arose from hi& 
throne, and laid his robe from him, and 
covered him with sackcloth, and sat in adieSf 
and cried night and day unto God. 

The object, then, of this day» is to 
confess our sins, and to repent of ihtm i" 
and, conse^fuently, the object of the minis^ 
ters of the gospe!, on this day,' is to state 
what those sins are, what are their con*» 
sequences, and how they may be avoided. 

, Sins may be considered under a twc 
fold division ; those which individuals always 
commit, which are the consequence of our 
&llen state, and inseparable from our frail 
nature ; and those which are the result oF 
any particular depravity, existing in a greater 
degree at this time; than at any other time, 
or in this country, than among any other 
people. 

With respect to the first class of sins^ 
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though the utmost degree of exertion; of 
which we are capable, can never carry us to 
the perfection which the gospel requires^ or 
rrakit us worthy of the mercy which it 
holds forth, still it is right 4o remind man« 
kind of those imperfections, inherent in 
their nature, lest they should relax from the 
exertions of which they are really capa- 
ble; — ^to shew, to the best of human crea* 
tures, that they are still miserable sinners, 
checks that arrogance which is so apt to 
rise up in our hearts ; compels jos to turn, 
our minds away from the imperfect exam* 
pies of goodness, we <jan meet with here^ 
and to lift them up to that image of purity, 
whichTmakes our goodness more energetic, 
more prolific, and more permanent : to put 
us out of conceit with our own exertions, 
preserves that feeling of dependance upcTn 
an higher power, which is the preservation 
of our present, and the pledge of our future 
happiness. ' If our Saviour had told us, as 
human philosophers have told us, that good 
men were glorious, and dignified ; if he 
ha4 dwelt perpetually upon the grandeur, 
3nd importance of virtue ; upon what cheap, 
and easy term^s woyld men have been xjon- 
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tented with themselves ; — ^how soon woulif 
diese notions of their own dignity . havc^ 
broken that chain^ which reaches from 
the heart of man to the throne of God.— ^ 
The gospel now says there are eternal rewards^ 
and there are eternal punishments ; to 
gain the one, and to avoid the other, you 
must do good ; but you must add to that 
goodness the deepest humility^ and the 
firmest dependance upon the help of God.: 
You must not look backward upon what 
you have done, but forward upon what you 
have to do. You must consider not the 
little difference between you, and the rest 
of your species, but the immeastirable inter- 
val between yoii, and the highest purity; 
and you must gather from these reflections^ 
that humility of righteousness which will 
make you desirous of doing more, by mak- 
ing you dissatisfied with what you have 
done. All this good naturally follows 
from the doctrine of man's fallen nature ; 
from the profound humility which the 
gospel enjoins to him ; and from the impos- 
sibility under which we are now so wisely 
placed, of claiming any merit from our 
actions, except through the mercy, an4 
mediation, of Christ. 
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Quitting this subject^ and coming now 
to that part of our conduct which is varia-* 
ble, to thit small, ^and contracted sphere, 
in which it is allotted to us to do better, or 
do worse, I shall begin with the subject of 
religion ; and here the great evil to deplore,^ 
and the afflicting circumstance which can^* 
not but be noticed by every true friend of 
the orthodox church, is that prodigious 
increase of sectaries, of all ranks, and \ de-* 
scriptions, which are daily springing up in 
this kingdom, and falling off from the 
mother church ; — these men seem to^ think 
that the spirit of religion consists in a 
certain fervid irritability of mind ; and that 
agitation, and eagerness, are the most ac^ 
ceptable sacrifices which they can make to 
their Creator; — 'the calm address of th^ 
established church is, in their estimation, 
a species of impiety ; and, before he prays 
to the God q£ Heaven and earth, an hu- 
man being must ksh himself up into wild* 
ness, and enthusiasm. 

Another unfortunate peculiarity of 
these seceders from the established church 
is^ tbat they are always straining at gnatS;| 
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always suspecting happiness, always casting 
over religion an air of something bordering 
upon that which is frivolous, and vexatious; 
degrading the majesty of the gospel, and 
painting the Lord of all things, as a God of 
trifles, ahd narrow observances ; as a God 
raging for ever against those most trivial 
omissions, which even the best, and ablest 
of his creatures can forget, and forgive. 
But the most fatal of all errors which J>ro- 
Ceeds from this modern fanaticism, is, the 
contempt, and the horror, which they ex- 
press for all the practical doctrines of Chris- 
tianity insisted upon from the pulpit; the 
2Jeal with which they cry down any attempt 
to render men better in their daily conduct, 
and to produce some actual useful improve- 
ment : We might suppose, from such notions 
of the Christian faith, that Christianity was 
a set of speculative disquisitions, where, if a 
inan agreed only with the barren, and use- 
less results, he was left in liberty to follow 
the devices of his own heart, and to lead 
what manner of life his fancy, or his passions, 
might dictate. It is evangelical, according to 
these notions, to preach to men of high and 
exalted mysteries; it is unevangelical to warn 
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men against pride, against anger, against ava- 
rice, againi^t fraud, against all the innumerable , 
temptations by which we are hurried away 
from our duty to our Creator, and from the 
great care of salvation. All these subjects^ it is 
now in the practice of fanatics to call by the 
name of moral, as if they had nothing to 
do with the gospel, as if (as I before ob- 
served,) the gospel busied itself only with 
some unfruitful propositions, and remained 
quite passive at, and unconcerned by, tht 
actions of mankind. But let any man turn 
to his gospel, and see if there is a single 
instance of our blessed Saviour*s life, where 
he does not eagerly seize, upon every oppor- 
tunity of inculcating something practical, of 
bringing some passion under subjection^ of 
promoting the happiness of the world, by 
teaching his followers to abstain from some- 
thing Ihurtful ; and to do something useful. — -.. 
The effort, and the object, of our blessed 
Saviour, is always to draw some inference, 
and to n>ake some application from the events ' 
before him ; — the most practical book that 
ever was written is the gospel ; and the great 
point, where it differs from human morals, 
is^ that human morals say, do so for present 
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convenience^ and the gospel say S| do. so for 

etarnal reward ; — human morals say, do 150 

because it has appeared to wise men to be 

the best rule of life ; the gospel says, do so 

because it is the will of God; — they both 

say dp it, but they differ in the authority, 

and . the motive, as much as Omniscience 

differs from frailty, and Eternity from time. 

But the moment fanatical men hear any 

thing plain and practical introduced into 

religion, then they say this is secular, 

this is worldly, this is moral, this is w>t of 

Christ.-^I am sure you will think with me, 

that the only way to know Christ, is not to 

make bur notions, his notions, or to substi- 

tute any conjectures of our own, as to what 

religion ought to be, for an humble, and 

faithful enquiry of what it is, — The books 

which contain the word of life are open 

before us, and every one may judge of their 

nature and object ; if they consisted of lofty 

and sentimental effusion ; if they indulged in 

subtle disquisition, then, perhaps, it might 

be our duty to appear before you, sometimes 

with disordered feelings, sometimes wijth the 

j^pirit of profound investigation; but the 

mipisters of the established church ar^ 
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practical in their doctrines, because the 
scrlyptures which they explain are practical ; 
w^en they attack any vide to which the 
nature of man is subjected, they conceive 
themselves to be punctually fulfilling the 
cominands of their great master; — they do 
not believe that you will call for Tabana, and 
Far£ir, and the rivers of Damascus, because 
God has commanded you to wash in the 
waters of Israel ; they do not imagine you 
wiU ask for mystery, when it has pleased 
God to give you that which is simple, and 
intelligible; they cannot doubt, but that you 
will remember, though morals and religion 
teach us abstinence from the same crimes, 
^&at abstinence, in thd one case, is a question, 
of prudence ; in the other, a question . of 
salvutibn ; — in the one case, we only believe 
llie rule to be right, in the other, we are sure 
it is light. ' Can any man, however' fond of 
opposing morals to religion, suppose that the 
practical duties, which may be fgund in the. 
^spel^ were first taught to mankijad by the 
gospel ? does he imagine, tljat there were 
not ten thousand books before the coming of 
euf Saviour, which said, do not kill; < do not 
ccHnmit adultery; cultivate benevolence; 
moderate pride; follow the rules of tempe- 
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ranee ? Our Saviour did not come to preach 
new, discoveries to mankind ; but to give to 
the rules of conduct, which men had disco- 
vered by the light of nature, the higher 
authority, and the more powerful motives of 
religion. How, then, is it possible to comply 
with those unreasonable persons, who require 
something totally different from moral rules, 
before they will allow that you are saying 
any thing about religion ? A moralist, and a 
religionist, must both equally inculcate 
charity, and forgiveness of injuries; when 
you hear the one, you say it is prudent, and 
expedient to act so ; when you listen to the 
other, all the sublimity of good and evil is 
before you, and you are moved by an eter- 
nity of joy and pain. I have dwelt long upon 
this erroneous notion of religion, because it 
is one of the most useful weapons of fana- 
ticism, and is daily producing much practical 
mischief. 

There is a contrary excess in matters 
of religion, not less fatal than fanaticism, ' 
atid still more common : I mean that lan- 
guor, and indifference, upon serious subjects, 
which characterises so great a part of mian^ 
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kind ; not speculative disbelief, not profli- 
gate scoffing against religion, not incompli- 
ance with the ceremonies it enjoins ; but no 
penetration of Christianity into the teal 
character ; little influence of tlie gospel upon 
the daily conduct ; a cold, careless, and un*- 
fruitful belief. Let it be our care to steer 
between these opposite extremes; to bie 
serious without being enthusiastic ; and to 
be reasonable without being cold ; — ^alike to 
curb the excesses of those wh > have zeal 
Mrithout discretion, and to stimulate the 
feelings of others, who have conformity 
without zeal ; .remembering, always, that 
every thing intended to endure, must be 
regulated by moderation, discretion, and 
knowledge. 

In looking abroad, my brethren, to 
consider the relation which this country 
bears to the other nations of the world, and 
the probable destiny which awaits it, it is 
impossible not to tremble at the perilous 
uncertainty of human affliirs, and to bow 
before the judgments ef Almighty God, 
The state of the world is like the vision of 
a sick man, and the thoughts of a dreame^ 
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of dreams^ when he is awakened by the 
light of the morning ; — the pageantry of the 
earth is vanished away, and the powers 
*nd principalities which existed in the days 
of our youth, known only by their names, 
are still fast fading away from the memory of 
mankind. All these have fallen before the bad 
ambition of him who is directing against 
us the last efforts of his genius and bis 
power; a man powerful to do evil, not 
wise, and far-sighted; and patient enough 
to do good ; not caring for, not wishing it j 
dedicated to universal conquest and destruc** 
tion; wishing only to walk over the smoking 
ashes of the world, and to be remembered 
by future ages as a passing storm. In the 
midst of this outward wretchedness, we 
enjoy, in this island, the internal spectacle of 
a people, unanimous in discharging the 
great duties which they owe to their country,, 
and quite prepared to submit to every priva- 
tion, if the only price of quiet affluence is 
submission to indignity. If it is beautiful to 
behold this, it is still more pleasing to reflect 
upon the causes by which that unanimity 
has been occasioned; to remember, those 
laws, which have Ipng administered e<}ual 
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justice td the rich, and poor, that constitu- 
tion, which has defined the power of those 
who govern, and the privileges of those who 
are govei-ned ; and that church, which for 
three centuries has been instilling the pre- 
cepts of justice, and manly piety, into the 
hearts of the -people. These are beautiful in- 
stitutions, which have always been praised, 
but are now felt ; they are the institutions 
w^hich have kept us in life, and strength, 
amid the ruin of nations; that had nothing 
to fight for but the caprices of their ty- 
rants ; and nothing to guide them, but the 
superstitions of their false religion ; — these ^ 
are principles which must secure to us a 
safe existence, or a majestic fall;, if our 
sun does set, it will set in splendor ; if we are 
to be blotted out from the powers of the 
world, we shall light up, in ages yet unborn, 
the flame of freedom ; whenever the fulness 
of out time is come, we shall leave behind us 
a page of history, which will appal tyrants, 
instruct the wise, and animate the brave; we 
shall teach mankind, that the sword is used 
abroad with the greatest strength, where the 
jBceptre is wielded at home with the most 
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perfect justice ; — we shall teach them, ^ that 
in the great convulsions of the world, the 
people which remain the longest, and suffer 
the least, are those who are excited to resist- 
ance by a sense of the enjoyments which 
they are about to lose, and who are inured 
to a confidence in Almighty God ; .by the 
precepts of a wise, a temperate, 'and « 
feeling piety. 
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I Corinthians XV. Verse XXXL 



/ protest, by your rejoicing, which I have 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. 

Thus it is that the apostle brought 
daily before his mind the consideration of 
bis death ; of that period which was to ter- 
minate the good^ and evil^ of his days ; and 
to bring him before his Savioxir, and his 
Judge : He exerted his ardent imagination 
to banish the consciousness of life^ and 
healthy to summon up images of sorrow^p 
and to draw a true portrait of that solemn, 
and sufiering day. ^ ]>t us see^. after the ex- 
ample of tbi3 great minister of the gospel, 
if there be not some wisdom in cheriahingji 
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beneath my feet, all the pleasures of the 
world ; and then ask me to pawn my sop! 
tinto sin ; — but if I. do the thing which is 
evil to day, to-morrow thou canst not save 
me from death, — and the wasting fever may 
not leave me one moment of guilty retlown. 

Meditation on death improves the mind, 
by destroying in it trifling discontents, and 
by blunting the force of all the malevolent 
passions ; — the feelings of malice, jealousy, 
and hatred, cannot coexist with the prospect 
of the last hour, with the notion of a new 
world, aad the terror of a just God; — (hte 
thought of an eternal parting, subdues ha- 
tred, and produces, in miniatitre, all the 
effects of a real scene of death ; it dim!- 
pishes the importance of the ofience we 
have suffered, awakens that candor which 
self-rlove has set to sleep, and makes us 
think, not of the trifling scenes which are 
past, but of the awful events which are to 
eome. Such a disposition of mind severs, 
at once, all the little and unworthy attach- 
ments to life, and prevents us from grieving 
at small evils, from the lively representation 
which it makes, that they cannot endure ; 
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that we are hastening on to something 
better, and greater ; and, that it is' beneath 
the wisdom, and firmness of man, to 
weep ^nd lament, for that which is as 
brief in duration, as it is insignificant in 
efiect. 

Meditation on death aggrapdises the 
mind, as the near approach of death itself 
is commonly accustomed to do; — for^ 
though men are accused of acting on their 
death-bed, th^y usually act greatly, and 
evince an heroism of which their lives have 
afforded Jittle, or no symptom. For what 
are the last scenes we witness * of dying 
men ? A forgiveness of injuries, which 
should have been forgiven years before ; an 
avowal of faults, which should have been 
avowed, and rectified, before half the race 
of life was run : a confession of Christ, 
whpi had been denied before the world; 
sudden, and sublime flashes of wisdom, 
piety, and magnanimity, which bear no 
relation to the previous life, but indicate 
how awful, and how omnipotent, are the 
warnings of death. 
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if the distant contemplation of death 
cannot so effectually inspire us with 
godly thoughts, it, at least, leaves us jgreatcr 
time for godly actions ; -^whatever seeds it 
casts into the mind may spring up, and 
fructify; none of its energies need be 
barren; death frustrates none of its admo^ 
nitions ; the feeblest thought of piety has 
time to expand itself into a wise^ and 
active systeni of good works. 

Meditation on death induces us to cota- 
sider by what means we shall avert it* 
terrors ; when oUr hour is come, we cannot 
discover that the ordinary objects of human 
desire, and the ordinary sources of human 
.gratification, will be then of any avail; kAd 
we are thus led, by an happy foresight, to 
lay up the remembrance of good actions^ 
even when the last day^ is still far distant 
from us.^ Can we figure to ourselves any- 
thing more dreadful than an human being 
at the brink of death, who has never qnce 
reflected that he is to die ? To hear those 
cries of anguish, to which nothing human 
can now minister relifcf?-^— to behold him 
up ta the wafm sun, and clinging 
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to the cheerful world in vain?— give him but 
another year,-T-but a month^r— but a day, — • 
and he will make some preparations for 
death! The widow*s heart shall sing with 
joy, and the hungry be filled with good 
things ;— this is the unspeakable wretched- 
ness, and this the horrid surprize which 
it is the great business of Christian wisidom 
to avoid. Let us rather, in the middle 
period of youth, and strength, when the 
evil day is yet far off, commune with our 
own hearts, in the stillness of our cham- 
bers, and gather a decent firmness for that 
trial; and when we pass through this 
shadow of death, let ouj: minds be pure 
from every bad passion, as they must be at 
the true death ; and when we have meditated 
on these things, and forgiven all injuries, 
and purposed benevoknt deeds, and filled 
our minds full of fear, and fair love, and 
holy hope, we shall go back with new 
hearts^ and pleasures unknown before, to 
the common scenes of life. 

But the*greatest of all advantages to be 
derived from the'^meditation on death, is the 
prospect of that eternity to which it leads, — 
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It is the greatest of ajK errois, to 
attempt to, escape this feeling, by averting 
the mind from it; and there are many 
consolations, which the steady contem- 
plation of it affords, by which the magni- 
tude of its terrors is circumscribed, and the 
idea of death rendered- more tolerable to 
the mind of man. 

In our sympathy with the dead, we 
think not so much of the real importance of 
their situation ; of the awful futurity whidi 
awdts them, from the judgment of their 
Saviour ; but we think it miserable for them 
to be deprived of the sight of the sun ; tabe 
shut put from human intercotirs6, and laid, 
in the cold grave, a prey to corruption, and 
the reptiles of the, earth ; to be no more 
thought of in this world, buttobe obliterated, 
in a little time, from the memory of their 
dearest friends and relations ;-T-the happiness 
of the dead, however, is affected by none of 
these things ; nor is it such circuin stances 
which can disturb their profound repose; 
they are sleeping in their dust, unconscioua 
of the mouldering scene around them ;• nor 
will they awaken any more, till the last 
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trumpet calls theiri to the jtidgmcnt . of 
Christ. Therefore, reflection may at once 
cut off alj t)iij^ outward scfenerjr of death; 
whatever it is, the dead know it not ; nor is 
it wise to inflame, by all thfe terrors of 
imagination, an evil in which there are so 
many realities to dread ; neither are we tq 
suppose that deatb> coming at last, is so 
unwelcome as our fancy, viewing it at a. 
distance, would lead us to supposjc ;— ^long 
sickness induces a weariness of life; the 
body is comfortless in old age ; and it 
deadens the mind ; our friends are all gotie 
before us ; perhaps, our kindred, and our 
children ; every succeeding year dissolves 
some tie which binds us to the world ; 
extinguishes some affection; annihilates^ 
some power; weakens some appetite; impairs 
some excellence; so that we perish, day after 
day, till little of the true man remains, and 
the grave has but a small portion to receive. 

Meditation on death teaches us, that 
the evil is not without its remedy; that 
foresight can diminish that evil ; that it is 
an evil which may be brought within the 
<;ompass of our owij sway, and dominions 
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and that, though we ilinst all die, it rest* 
with us to determine upon the feeJings 
with which we shall die, by adopting that 
course of actions from which those feeling* 
taust proceed ;— and this appears to me- to be 
th^ great use, and purpose, of thinking on 
death ; not to think of that damp earth, and 
that dreary tomb, and those childish terrors; 
of which the dead feel, and know nt>thing ; 
but to impress upon our hearts this' tnitb; 
that,; through Christ, we are become the 
lords of death, and masters over all the 
sorrow, and lamentation, which death cat-* 
ties in its train ; that the mere sigparation of 
matter, and spirit, is a pang of so short a 
moment, that it is hardly a rational object of 
fear ; that the real pang is the remembrance 
of a mispent life; of every ia.ct that. has 
been cruel, unkind, and unjust r of .time 
dissipated; talente misapplied; man in- 
jured; and God forgotten. If you think 
the accumulation of such thoughtSAand sych 
recollections as these, is awful, take care 
that they do not accumulate ; if you dread 
such agonies of spirit look to their origin, 
and to their cause; Kcmember the great 
apostle ; draw near to God, whUe all the 
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pleasures of the world are -yet before you ; 
give up to him some portion of youth, and 
health; Mait not till disease enables you to 
offfer up only the remnants, and leadings of 
life; but die daily, before half your career 
is run ; anticipate the last day ; imagine a 
Mighty God ; adore his purity ; supplicate 
his mercy ; tremble at his power ; — be not so 
rash, and so mad, as to let the salvation of 
your souls depend upon whether the air 
of this day is noxious, or pure; whether 
thie blasts of Heaven shall be ^ little too 
"damp, or a little top cold ; but be always 
ready for death ; think, like a man engaged 
in warfare, that you cannot call an hour 
your own; and be assured of this, that 
death, mere animal death, is nothing; it is 
often better than life, and 'thousands wel- 
con>e ijs approach ; but the sting of death 
is sin, and we know that victary which 
Christ has gained over sin, b}' dyir^ daily ; 
therefore, we may tear out that sting, and 
welcome a gentle death, as the end of every 
sorrow, and the harbinger of greater, and 
nobler joys. 
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Truly, the light is siveet, and a pleasant 
, ^ thing it is for the eyes to behold the 
sun. 



If any man were- to, require, at my 
hands, a proof of the authenticity of that 
gospel by the principles of which we ^ 
have this day been edified, and in obedience 
to which ;\vt^ ajre now gathered together, 
after I had Jakt before him the cogent, 
and the luminous^ ire^sqning which men> 
mighty in the Scriptures, have put forth 
to confound ittipiety, and to rqsoive doubt, 
after I had read to him the words of that 
Saviour who spake :as never man spake 
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before, ^fter I had strove by these . meana 
to teach him that, though shrouded in the 
tomb, he would behold his Redeemer on the 
last day, I would turn to the daily life, and 
the daily mercies of Christians; I would 
isay, let us judge the tree by its fruit ;^i£ 
it is productive only of idle ceremonies, and 
trifling observances, hew it down, and cast 
it into the flames : but if it can cause the 
lame to walk, the leper to be cleansed, the 
deaf to hear, and the blind to receive their 
sight, — if it brings forth, in their due 
season, the fruits of mercy, then iisi that, 
tree planted by God, — then are.itsf rootSu 
too deep for the tempest, — then shall its 
branches flourish to the clouds, — then shall 
all the nations of the earth gather under its^ 
shade. 

Try it, then, by this test; refer the 
proofs of the gospel's authenticity to the 
criterion of active provident compassion.—^ 
It studies classes, and relieves every miseiy 
of our nature ; it is not sufficient for the 
refined, and zealous benevolence of these 
times, to confuse the varieties of mis- 
fortune» by extending the same indiscrimi* 
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natd aid to sudPerers, who agree iti nothing 
but the do^mon characteristic of grief ;-4- 
€ach individual calamity experiences, a dis- 
tinct compassidn^ is cherished ;(vith its 
appropriate comforts, and healed bj its 
specific reniedies. — ^The maniac is shut out 
firom the tumults of the world, the Magda- 
lene weeps over tfie gospel of Christ, and 
washes his name with her tears; — a mother 
is ^vtm to the foundling,-r-a Samaritan to 
the wounded,7— the drowned person is called 
back from the dead, — the forsaken youth 

> 

is snatched from the dominion of vice,-^ 
a soul is breathed into the deaf and dumb, 
— and the child-bearing vsroman, when she 
thinks of the days of her anguish^, knoweth 
tibatshe has where to lay her head. In 
every corner of this Christian country, 
some edifice rises up consecrated to mercy ;. 
— a vast hospital, a place of wounds and 
anguii^, — a. tabernacle of heahng, ample 
enough to call di6wn the blessings of God 
upon a city, and to t*ipe out half their sins. 
In. the midst of this magnificent benevo-. 
lence, the children of the gospel have not 
forgotten the misfortunes of the • blind ; 
they have pitied their lonjg darkness^ and 
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makes roan what he is; cheerful, lively, 
erect ; full of enterprise, mutable, glancing 
from Heaven to earth ; prone to labor and 
to act-T— Why was not the earth left without 
form, ' and void ? Why was not darkness 
suffered to remain on the face of the deep I 
Why did God place lights in the firmament 
for days, for seasons, for signs, and for 
years? — ^that he might make man the hap- 
piest of beings, that he might give to this 
his favorite creation a wider scope, a more 
permanent duration ; a richer diviersity of 
joy : this is the reason why the blind are 
miserable, and dejected, because their 
soul is mutilated, and dismembered of its 
best sense ; because they are a laughter^ and 
a ruin, and the boys of the streets mock iat 
their stumbling feet ; therefore I implore you, 
by the son of David, have mercy on the 
blind : if there is not pity for all sorrows, 
, turn the full and perfect man to meet the 
inclemency of fate ; let not those who havie 
never tasted the pleasures of existence, 
be assailed by any of its sorrows ; — the eyes 
which are never gladdened by light, Should 
never stream with tears. 
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Nothing is more commonly known, 
than that those, who are bom blind, cannot 
forai the smallest notion of colours, and of 
light ; it is impossible, however, they should 
hear the pleasures, derivable from Sight, so 
frequently spoken of by others, without 
comparing them with other sources of grati- 
fication, with which they happen to be 
acquainted ; it is an afiecting, and interesting 
circumstance in the annals of one* who had 
himself been blind from his infancy, that thp 
similitude he was always apt to frame for 
the unknown pleasures of sight, were the 
pj^easures of virtiiie, atid religion, to his piotis 
and ardent imagination ; the landscape of tl^e 
evening was like the close of a well-spent 
life; friendship, and pity were the full stream, 
^nd the green pasture ; the gospel was the 

«day spring from on high. 

•» ' ■ ■ 

' There is a pleasure in the sight of the 
human countenance, greater than any derived 
from the contemplation of those objects to 
which we bear a jcold, and a distant rela- 
tion ; it is pleasant to the heart of man, to 

* Dr. BlacklcMpJc. 
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be met wkh looks of kindness and rejgard ; 
to iSee a countenance that promises support 
in the evil day, that remihds us of ancieht 
attachments, and family love ; that c&nies 
the awful signs of those feelings, and pas- 
sions, which must influence our future fate. 
Which of you, that expects to see a long 
ftbseht brother, or a child returning' from 
the perils of war, and of distatlt latids ] which 
of you would forego the pleasufre df tracing 
every lineament of his face> and fe^fticig dn 
his features the language of deep, ahd sirdcfnt 

adection ? Ask of these unhappy dulckeoy 

♦ 

what they would safcrifice, that they might 
see> where it only for an instant, the mother 
that nursed them ; the guidfe that led them 
out; the brother that has treated them 
kindly, and gently, in their infant days?. But 
brother, and parent, and guide, and friend, 
are one to them ; they know not the signs of 
nature, the looks of mercy, and the 
smiles of love. 

Another source of misery to the blind, 
is their defenceless weakness of body ; they 
can neither foresee evil, ascertain its nature, 
nor avert its consequences. If they venture 
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a step from their usual haunts, every spot 
on which they tre^d is pregnant with some 
new danger; — the earth seems to them a 
continued precipice, — ^The blind, says a 
very excellent writer, who had, himself, 
never enjoyed the blessing of sight; the 
blind, not only may be, but actually are, 
during a considerable period, apprehensive 
of danger in every motion, towards any 
place from whence their contracted poWcrs 
of perception give them no intelligence. 
All the various modes of delicate propor- 
tion ; all the beautiful varieties of lights 
and colours ; whether exhibited in the works 
of nature,, or of art ; are to them irretriev- 
ably lost; — dependant for every thing, 
except mere subsistence, on the good offices^ 
of others ; obnoxious to injury from every 
point, whjcli they are neither capacitated to 
receive, nor qualified to resist, they are, 
during the present state of being, rather 
prisoners at large, than citizens of nature. 

To estijp^te the advantages of sight, or- 
of any other blessing coeval with life, we 
should call in the force of contrast, and 
consider what the condition of man would 
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have been, had it plea^sed God to create hini 
without it. Devoid of sight, man would 
acquire his knowledge of the properties of 
bodies, slowly, singly, and with extreme 
uncertainty; — ^the sluggish current of his 
ideas would render him unfit for enterprize^ 
his submission to every danger passive, or 
his opposition fruitless, and confused; — 
some faint intelligence he would derive from 
sound; but he could receive few accurate 
notions from any greater distance than he 
could reach. From all that knt)wledge of 
bodies which we derive from an acquaint- 
ance with their affinities to light; and 
which, to us, are the signs of vigour and 
decay, salubrity, snd harm ; youth and age ; 
hatred and love ; he would be eternally 
precluded; — ^his mind must necessarily be 
exercised upon diminutive objects ; because, 
though a long continued series of touches 
would give him an accurate notion of each 
part touched, he could not, from such dis- 
connected intelligence, collect the notion of 
a single individual mass. The works of 

■ 

God thus broken into baubles, and given 
to him bit by bit, what can this truncated, 
mutilated being know of the wisdom and 
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power of his Creator ? — Open to him now 
tlie visible world ; he penetrates into dis- 
tant space ;-r-he sees, at one glance, millions 
of objects ; — he views the breadth, . and 
depth, and altitude of things ; — he perceives, 

# _ 

there is a God among the aged strean^s ; and 
the perpetual mountains, and the everlasting 
hiUs. 

My brethren, as no other topic, worthy 
of your attention, presses upon me, I 
conclude, with recommending most ear- 
nestly, these distressed objects to your 
notice ; and I remind you how merciful our 
blessed Saviour was wont to shew himself to 
their afflictions- Blind Bartimeus sat by thte 
way-side begging ; and, as the crowd passed 
by, he cried, with a loud voice, '^ Thou son 
of David have mercy on me." Jesus stopped 
the multitude ; and, before them all, resto- 
red him to his sight. The first thing that 
he saw, who never saw before, was the Son 
of God. These blind persons, like Barti- 
meus, will never see, till they behold their 
Redeemer on the last day ; not as he then 
was, in his earthly shape, but girded by all 
the host of heaven ; — the judge of nations ; 
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—the ereirlasting counsellor ;•— the prince of 

1 f 

peace. At that hour, this heaven and earth 
will pass away, an4 all things melt 
with fervent hieat ; — but, in the wrecl^ of 
worlds, no tittle of percy shall perish, and 
the deeds of the just shall be recprded in the 
mind of Gpd^ 
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SERMON IX. 



Arid this is thejjfth Commandment, 
lonor thy father ^ and thy mother ^ that thy 
days may he long in the Land, which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee. 



1 
7 is almost superfluous to observe upon 

le importance of this law to the welfare 

id tranquillity of society, as it places the 

)iing under the ^tuition, not only of the 

d, and the experienced, but of those 

hom affection urges to ' seize on all the 

sources which age, and experience, can 

iggest for their advantage, 

i 

The law orders, and the tnagistrate 
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he has been always kind ; we are less sen- 
sible to his bounties, because we have never 
experienced any interruption of them for a 
single instant ; they are like healthy and 
strength, and youth ; where custom blunts 
the edge of enjoyment, and the magnitude 
of the possession is only discovered by the 
misery of the loss. It is also a little in the 
genius of human nature, to think obligations 
burthensome, and to become careless of 
remuneration, when they are jso great, that 
at is very difficult to discharge those obli- 
gations effectually, and to make that remu- 
neration complete ; thus, while smaller in- 
stances of friendship are repaid, with pre- 
cision, and with pride, the greatest of all 
benefactors are sometimes treated with 
ingratitude from the very extent, and com- 
pass of their goodness. 

Another circumstance, which blunts 
the sense of filial obligation is, that the 
^ kindness of parents, one of the most com- 
mon of all virtues, appears so natural from 
every human being towards his offspring, 
that though it would be shocking to want 
it, it is considered as not meritorious to 
possess it. — But observe, why this virtue 
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of parental kindness is common, because 
it is also Common to receive a return fot 
it in filial obedience ; — nature has laid the 
foundation; the expectation of reaping the 
sweets of parental kindness, justified by 
the feeling of all men, in all ages, has done 
much more. To deny the obligations which 
you owe. to parents, because it is common 
in all parents to do good to their children, 
is to withhold the reward which principally 
makes that kindness so common ; and to 
frustrate, as much as in you lies, this great 
commandment of Almighty God. , For, 
consider to what the kindness of parents 
would soon be reduced, : if it were generally 
claimed as a matter of right ; and how 
soon, under the influence of compulsion, 
the most es;panded benevolence would con* 
tract itself into the narrowest, and most 
inconsiderable limits. 

But the afiection of parents, it may' 
be urged, is a feeling of nature ; therefore 
they have no merit * in obeying it ; but is 
not every act of Christian rightcoliaihess 
founded on sonie feelii^ of our nature ? Is 
compassion no yirtue ? I& edcirage, rightly 

VOL. L L 
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exercised, no virtue ? Is gratitude na virtue ? 
Is the feat of offending no virtue ? ^U these 
qualities are provided for by nature,— «ll 
these qualities men call virtues,— ^-all these 
qualities Christ taught, practised> and pos- 
sessed ; to deny merit to actions, because we 
are prompted to them by nature, is to p\it 
an end, at once, to all human virlu^> 
because there is not a single one to which 
we are not carried by some original prinQipIe 
pf our nature, It must be ob^rved^ too, 
that, on every occasion, we are impelled 
by the constitution of our minds tq twa 
opposite system of actions ; and that merit 
and du^ consist in selecting the right pro- 
pensity: Fear prompts us to fly, shame to 
remain, gratitude to remunerate, . avarice 
to withhold, parental aSection to cl^rish, 
selfishn^s to neglect. That maaJs 
righteous who^ in the conflict of passion^ 
subdues those feelings which God has given 
9s to be subdued ; and obeys those ^^dings 
which he has given us tQ be obeyed. 

The sense of those obligations we owe 
to Qur parents, is frequently impaired by tbe 
lapse of time since those obligations hare 
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been incurred; the season of infancy is 
pajjt awaj like a dream ; the dangerous im- 
petuositj of youth is subsided; we feel 
strong and wise, and forget the days of 
weakojess, and the nursing father, and the 
nursing mother^ of the times that are gone; 
-*-we remember these things no more ; but 
they live in the memory of the old, and it 
seeroeth bard to them that they should no 
more be had in remembrance. 

These are some of the principal reasons 
liV^hich impede us in this duty of honoring 
our parents* Let us now see how this duty 
itsdf is to be performed. " , ^ 

There^are few men, in the present state 
of society, (softened as the human heart is 
by the gospel of Christ) who, on great, 
and glaring occasions, would be deficient in 
duty to their parents. ; who would suijer 
them to perish by want ; or would refuse to 
rescue them from aggression. Such sort 
of occasions very rarely occur ; and, there- 
fpire, he who comforts himself, that he 
l?«rQuld, in the cause of his parents, displ^ 
this species of alaority, should remember, 

L 2 
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however exeDent his iiltentions may be, ii«it 
he will, most probably, pass throng life, 
without ever putting them to the test 
There are little saciifices, of daily occurrcnoie^ 
which, in a series of years, contribnte fts 
materially to the tiappiness of a parent, afid 
which, because they are obs(!lire, aad h^ve 
no sw;ening sentiments to support them, are 
more difficult for a continuation fhan 
more splendid actions. Every mmi has 
little infirmities of temper and disposi- 
tion, which require forgiveness; peculiari* 
ties which should be managed; prejudices 
which should be avoided; innocent habited 
which should be indulged; fixed opinions which 
should be treated with respect ; particular 
feelings and delicacies, which should be 
consulted ; all this may be done without 
the slightest violation of truth, or the most 
trifling infringement of reUgibn ; these are 
the sacrifices which repay a man, in tbc 
decline of his life, for all that he has sacri* 

• 

ficed in the commencement of yours ; this 
makes a parent delight in his children, and 
repose on tliem, when his mind, and his body 
are perishing away, and he is hastening on 
to the end of all things,. — Consider that he 
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has been us^d to govern you ; that (how- 
ever you may have forgotten it) the remem- 
brance is fresh to him, of that hour, w^hen 
you stood before him as a child, aild he was 
to you as a Godi Bear with him in his old 
age ; pain and sickness have made him what 
you see; he has been gaUed by the injustice, 
perhaps, andistung by the ingratitude, of men ; 
fet him liot see that old age is coming upon 
him, that his temper is impaired, or that his 
wisdom is diminished ; but as the infirmities 
of life double upon him, double you your 
kindn^ ;, make him respectable to himself, 
sooth him, comfort him, honor your 
.father, and your mother, that your. days 
may be long, that you may be justified by 
your own heart, and honored by the chil- 
dren which God giveth to you. 

Parents are honored by the strict and 
sacred concealment of jany faults they 
may be discovered to possess. A good 
aon will be loath to suppose that 
his parents have any faults ;— but he 
must be the worst, and wickedest of 
men, who unveils their nakedness, and 
avails himself of those occasions Which their 
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protection lias given him, t<D study their 
weaknesses, ^nd to expose them to a mer- 
<:iless world : Neither is it only the duty 
of a child not to publish the faults of his 
parents *^ let him take every fair, and 
judicious opportunity, of mentioning their 
virtues,— their justice, — their kindness,—* 
their forbearance, — their zeal to promote the 

* welfare of their offspring : — in. this way a 
man is honored by his children; such tes*- 
timony of children, prudently, ^d modestly 
delivered, the world always receives with 
favor, and esteem, as they ought to do that 

. rectitude of conduct, in the . parent, which 
has impressed itself so deeply on the mind 
of the child. 

I need not add to my explanation oF 
what is meant by honoring a parent,— the 
necessity of obeying him, in all things 
lawful,— of consulting him in all the impor- 
tant proceedings of our lives,-^of referring 
to his advice, and instruction, in every 
difficulty, — of showing that we feel, on all 
occasions, the strengjih of that sacred con- 
nection which bind.s \is to the authors of 
our existence. 
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lUfo man, perhaps, can feel with suf- 
ficient energy all those duties which he owes 
to his parents, before he himself is* a 
parent, and stands in the same relation to 
other human beings. — It is then he begins 
to perceive that the fears are real ; that all 
the watchings, and all the anxieties are true,' 
—that God has made nothing so timid, so 
, kind, so good, as the heart of a parent ; — 
it is then you will discover why a parent is 
wpimded by the slightest neglect, why he 
is more sensitive in all his joys, and sor- 
, i'6ws,-*-why he, rejoices in your faintest 
glory,-^why he mourns over your least dis- 
quietude, — ^why he follows you from the 
cradle to the grave with an affection which no 
labour can disgust, no peril intimidate, and 
Which scarcely the blackest ingratitude can 
ever dissolve. Even the rebellion of Absalom 
<50Uld hot extinguish the affection of David ; 
but his victory was turned into mourning ; 
the King forgot that he was safe upon the 
throne of Israel, and called nighty and day 
for hi* son, weeping in the chamber over 
the gate, and wishing that God had smitten 
him with death. 
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It should be a great inciteiQeQt to the 
performaiice of this duty^ that when the 
time comes for repenting th^t we have neg^^ 
lected it^ when the little personal feuds, und 
jealousies, which blind our understoiylUig 
are at an end, and it becomes plain to the 
judge, witjiin the breast, that we have often 
neglected the authors of our being, ofiben 
given them unnecessary pain :-r^when these 
fe.i^- rush »po„ u,. iUQO often h^pen. 
that all reparation is impos3ibl^; they are 
gone, the grave hides them, and aU th4t 
remains of father, and of mother, are the dust, 
and the ashes of their tombs : In all otbei^ 
injuries the chance of repairing them niay 
endure as long as life itself, but it is the 
ordinary course of nature that the parent 
should perish before the child ; and it is the 
ordinary course of nature also, tBkt 
repentance should be most bitter, when it 
is the most incjfiectual. 

Thi9 commandment to honor parents 
toay, in fact, be rendered subservient |wt' 
every virtue, and may be obeyed as the 
mean of infdrcing every law of the gdspel,-^ 
honor your father, and your mother ; honor 
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ttiem with your lives,, by your spotless inte- 
jgrity, by keeping yourselves void of offence 
towards God> /and man : If revenge prompts 
you to break through human laws, and, 
makes you prodigal of life, forgive 
for the love of your parents, — If indplence 
and sloth avert you frotn honorable com- 
petition, rouse yourself, that the praises 
which men bestow upon you, may warm the 
hearts of your parents;- — ^whenever you arc 
about to do any thjing that is wrong, re-^ 
member there is a father, and a mother, 
whose hearts you will tear with anguish ;— 
have pity upon them, and bear them in 
mind in all you do ; if you are dishonorable^ 
they cannot be honoured; if you are in wretch- 
edness, they cannot rejoice ^ — ^they will burn 
with your glory ; they will blush with your 
^h^me ; — they have smiled upon your cradle, 
they will weep on your tomb. 

In fine, to fulfil this great duty is an 
act of religion, as it is one of the com- 
mandments of Almighty God. It is a duty, 
most creditable to the heart of him who fulfils 
it, because it is an obscure duty, and one of 
long continuance; yet it is base to say, I 
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have forgotten the 'wants, and miseries, of 
my chifdhood, and, because I am now 
strong, 1 will not renjember that I was'ever 
weak'; — it is cruel to Idughat that wisdom, 
in its dec^y, which has guided us in its per- 
fection ;— ^though his tongue * faulter, apd 
though he is bowed down, he is still thy 
father ; — ^forsake him not, but comfort him as 
he has comforted thee; and if thy days are 
long in the land ; at the latest^ and the last 
of those days, thou shalt feel that peace 
which they only can feel who honor tlie au- 
thors of their being, and obey the command- 
ments of their God. 
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our actions, but of the motives of our 
actions ; and such a government of tiie 
thoughts, as is most likely to conduce to a 
moral, and religious life. 

I ^iall;i AerefcHre, eil^etvour to enforce 
such valuable doctrine, and to unfold the 
principles on which it is foimded. 

The intimate connection between our 
ideas, and our actions, is such, that, as 
often as the moment comes for doing, or 
for abstaining, every previoua thoujgfat wU<^ 
has been harboured in the understanding 
rushes in, and exercises a share of influence, 
in the decision.— The pleading pcturei^ of 
sin we have drawn? in the abi^ence of 
temptation, dazzle us, in its presewci with 
a more brilliant colouringt become * mor^ 
vivid, more artftd, ?ind mere rei^tlcss; 
when the moment aMves for actual gratifi- 
cation, we do not forget the gratification we 
have enjoyed, by anticipation, when con- 
science should rise up in all its terras; we 
cannot exclude froim our minds aU, the pre* 
vious sophistry with which it -has been cli&» 
armed, when tte terror of G^d. i^bo^ 
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alarm us ; by this vicious indulgence of our 
thoughts we have lessened our sense of his 
vigilance, buoyed up our spirits with the 
fallacious promise of future repentance, or 
cast from us, altogether, the shackles, and 
bondage of religion. It is no wonder that 
men should so often yield to temptation, 
when tiiicy trust to the casual virtue of the 
ftioment, and bring to the contest, feelings 
which have never been subjected to a single 
instant of discipline, and controul : — When 
they abolish every out-post, rase ev^ery ad-; 
vanced defence, and tnist every thing to the 
jstrength of the inward fortress alone. 
Virtue, under such a system as this, is not 
pnly difficult, it is almost impossible ; — it is 
the result of accident, depending upon 
circumstances, which he, whom they influ- 
ence, can neither explain, nor command ; it 
is not that virtue whic|i flows from a trained, 
j^nd disciplined heart, the effects of which 
^re uniform ; and, as far as we may say so 
p{ what belongs to Qur fallen nature, certain. 
To. make virtue, easy, we must lay the 
foundations of it in thought; when the 
temptation, is not present, it is easy to find 
reasonings against it;— and, when it is at 
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hand, there are, then, many confirmed opw 
nions, and inveterate aversioas, to guard w 
from its influence : he, who has cautiously 
exchtded from his mind, pictures of viciouf 
gratification, and considered a bad life, 
rather with respect to the permanent evil it 
inflicts, than the tran;5ient pleasure it afFords, 
will be more likely to see, in real vice, 
horror, than allui'ement ; — he will dwell, 
rather, on the rewards, than the difficulties 
of virtue ; if he has spurned, even in 
thought, that worldly good which is pur- 
chased by sin, he will, in action, trample it 
beneath his feet; — if he has enjoyed iu 
fancy,' the sweet security of an irreproach- 
able life, he will not yield it up to the gold 
of Ophir ; if he has taught himself to 
shudder at the thought, even of disguised 
crimes, he will throw open the jgates of hii 
soul, and defy the keenest inquisition of the 
human race ; his deeds will be pure as the 
heavens, lofty as the hills, and clear as the 
light. On the contrary, most men give the 
full rein to their thoughts ; and, as long as 
they abstain from th^ action, liberally in- 
dulge in the notion ; they never think of 
stopping till they ^ hav* inflamed themselves. 
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with every ' possible incentive to advance; 
or, of abstaining till their appetite is sharp-r 
ened to the keenest edge ; they make jA 
perpetual variance between deeds, and. 
desires, aggravate the horror of what must 
be done, and magnify the # importance pf 
what cannot be obtained ; and this, 
not to increase, but to diminish the evils of 
life ; it is done to indemnify ourselves by 
the* lujflirious enjoyments of the ipoi^nar 
tion, for the bbstOiClcs opposed to our 
pleasures, as if those obstacles which 
cannot, and which oyght. npt, jto bp over- 
come, are not much more intolerable, fmm 
their imaginary removal, than they woi^d 
be irpxti a cheerful acquiescence in the 
purposes for which they were created ; and . 
subnjissipn to the wisdom which gave them 
birth, . 

There seems to be, in the apprehension 
of some men^ a sort of cruelty, in extending 
the empii-e of religion over the thoughts i-r-^it 
wears th^ appearance of vexatious inquisition, 
which disturbs harmless enjoyment, and 
punishes the appearance of happiness 
fvherever it can be discovered : the fact is so 
yoL. I. ' M 
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much the reverse, that if the idea of duty i» 
, to be admitted at all ; if the gospel of Christ 
IS to establish a bad, and a good, in hwnaa 
actions; it could have suggested no other 
method so effectual, to enforce obedience io 
its precepts, as the government of the 
thdtighb ; because it employs the |)Qwer of 
virtue^ . at a tim^ when opposition to vice iji 
not arduous, or difficult; when temptation i$ 
without form, and void ; before tlie dangerous 
eloquence of the senses has roused the bad 
passions : instead of creating an addition^ 
call upon the energy, and labour of mail, 
it fee? upon him a much lighter burthen, 
and binds him to a much easier yoke; it 
opposes him not to vivid perceptions, but 
to faint anticipations; it arrays him not 
against the real presence ; but the ghost, and 
shadow of sin; while it gives to virtue inward 
peace, and outward respect : softening its 
privations, diminishing its suiJerings^ and 
forgetting its toils.-— Such are ti^ results of 
that discipline which we deem oppressive 
tyranny over the thoughts; such are the 
isalutary pictures, which our natural love of 
virtue, sheltered from actual temptation^ 
KK)n enable us to draw,. 
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Neither can this discipline of the 
thoughts be i^egarded with any colour of 
justice, as trivial, or inadequate to the 
efibrts which .has, produced it; for 1 
aim not contending; that it ii» an meful 
idiscipUne ; but that it is an indkpensahh 



disdpline; not that it is an auxUiaty 
to the highest virtues ; but a necessary 
foundaticm for the lowest and the least : 
it is not possible that that man should walk 
tmtwardly in the law of God, who is for ever 
^^eding in imagination upon the pleasures of 
«in.-r-The passions will at last act; the 
teed- will break through the incumbent 
obstade; the vice, which has been so often 
pictured, (because to draw such pictures 
is considered ai^ compatible with innocence,) 
will be imitated to the life with fatal, and 
tmerring precision. 

Having thus touched upon the necessity 
of governing the heart, and handled a few 
superficial prejudices, which may render us 
less willing to ijubmit to this invaluable 
discipline, I shall endeavor, with God's help, 
.to lay down a few rules for its more easy 
attainment. 

M 2 
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There is an old apophthegm, which says, 
reverence thyself, and in this saying, much 
sound wisdom is locked up. If we had half 
the reverence for ourselves that we have 
for the world, how^ upright, and how pur^ 
would our conduct be; we should cany 
about with us an inward jucjgfe, wIxqs^ 
vigilance we should fear ; whose justice wc 
ishould respect ; and whose praise we should 
love; ail awful judge; the m^i' within the 
breast; whose tribunal would extend ovcar 
the motives of actions, who would .^pi^ve 
virtue, while it yet only glowed in tiie 
thoughts,, and discover crime in the secret 
workings of the soul ; — this principle 6f selfr 
love would effectually banish from our 
minds every vicious indulgence of thought; 
and every low, ignomihous feeling; we should 
no longer wear virtue as a mask, but all that 
we do now from conformity, and the fear 
of shame, we should do then from rootecj 
principle, and passionate lo v? of G pd, • 



Secondly, the heart is established by 
prayer, because prayer recalls to us the mercy 
of God for our love, his justice for our terror, 
^nd hiis perfections for pur imitation ; it 
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temlnds us of the frailty of man, and makes 
us rationally suspicious of ourselves; — ^it 
brings before us the crucified Saviour of 
mankind^ and in his image,' personifies every 
virtue ^ — it turns our thoughts from men to 
angels; from frailty to perfection ; froip a 
few evil days to an happy eternity; from a 
jumble of Sighs and joys, to a gladnejss that 
endureth forever* 

> » 

Again the heart is governed, by im* 
pressing on out* recollection the intimate con- 
nexion between thought, and action ; and 
by making the propriety of the one, the 
test of propriety in the other ; if it is wrong 
to gratify fevenge, it is wrong to dwell on 
it in imagination j if it is our duty to forgive 
outwardly, it is our duty to forgive from 
our inward hearts; if we are to with- 
stand the allurements of pleasure, we must 
not contemplate them ; — ^if we are to sup-* 
port painfiil duties> we must not magnify 
them in our thoughts ;-^whatever we sure 
forbiddeii to do, we are forbidden to think; 
whatever We are commanded to perform; 
we are commanded to love : there mudt be 
^0 discordance between the inward, an<J tfee 
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outward man; thought; word, and deed;^ 
must be constantly » and closely imited togp^ 
thet ; there is, indeed, a purity in this doc« 
trine, and a wisdom, which gives to the 
gospel one caus^^of its superiority ovc^ the 
spurious religions, which are' so widdy 
disused over the world, that, whereas thef 
look wholly to the mere overt act, like an 
human law, Christianity commences its em« 
pire from the first dawn of thought ; and^.b^ 
influencing the causes of actions^ makes 
virtue more easy, »id more permai^nt. 

The heart is governed by tracdng lip bur 
pains, and pleasures, to their source; whenever 
we enjoy any pleasure fmalloyed by dissatiB^ 
faction, it will be found, almost alwayii, t6 
proceed from the performance of duty V a« 
our miseries will from the neglect of -it; 
and the repetition of this exercise wSl ki- 
sensibly impress upon our minds, the inse* 
perable connexion' between virtue and Iwp^ 
piness : there is nothing, for instance, -so 
Wtdy to cure us of selfishness^ as the 
gloofti, and uneasiness, with which it never 
fi»U to be attended, or so likely to recorf- 
^ciJe us to the -immediate efibrts of the sbd^ 
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virtues ; as tbe cheerfulness^ and interest in 
common life, which they always^ commu- 
nicate to their possessor: when we have 
traced , up lassitude, and remorse, to the 
waste of time ; we shall employ it with 
more economy^ and vigor : when we have 
discovered, that we pay ip languor of body^ 
jaml loss of reputation, for t][ie pleasures of 
excess, we shall be gradually i:econciled to 
inoderation ; when we have found out in the 
iheart, the springs of joy, atid pain, we shall 
learn to keep them aright. 

. Asteady employment of time, and a vigor* 
^us ex;erdse of the intellectual faculties, are no 
m«n.u»ltari«tothegovemment,faxcheart; 
for our minds, made to .overcome difEculties 
either lose their powers entirely when they 
are without an object, ^ or turn those powers 
inwardly to consume themselves: It is clear, 
that we have no power to summon up par- 
ticular ideas at pleasure; and it is equally 
iOear, if we cannot summon tibem up, their 

igiiilt;,but when ideas are present, it is in 
,x^iixt power tOi decide whether we will dwell 
Msgmi^ amd txWkfiA. them ; whether we will 
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Summon up every notion to which they happciff 
•to be related, of whether ^e will oppose the 
' power of Satan; and resist the peril of unhaf* 
lowed images: hence, the use of intellectual 
exertion, and previotfs habits of labour in the 
government of the heart, that we are no longer 
at the mercy of every dangerous fancy, and 
*^€fry wanton image penciled by the passions*; 
we can fix our eyes steadily upoa intelleic- 
' tual ol^ects, and find in the cultivation of 
our understandings the nobkst security for 
the innocence of our lives. The greater 
part of our wretchedness, real, and chime- 
rical, of our vices, ^hd of the mistaken 
views, we' are so unfortunately apt to take 
6f human life, jJroceed from the want of 
something to do,- think we muist, and if 
rtoct of that which is ornamental, or useful ; 
certainly, of that which is pernicious ; and 
l,et it never be forgotten, that as often as w« 
give ourselves up to the dominion of vicious 
thoughts, there is never wantiBg an abun- 
dlance of ingenious wordis, which coiidiik 
the delicacy of a bashfiiil sinner^ and ve8 
the deformity of vice. A ^weariness of the 
decent restrictions imposed by society, is* 
warmtii of hearty and liberality of aentih 
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"^tnent ; whatever is Jicentious is romantic ; 
whatever is base, is prudent ; Extravagance 
is generosity; contempt of public virtue, 
practical good sense ; and ignorant scepti- 
cism enlightened superiority to prejudice. 

The important practice I am endea- 
vouring to inculcate, Will be powerfully 
jpromoted, by cherishing a love of openness, 
and a detestation of hypocrisy ; by living as 
it were in public ; by scorning to msdntain 
one character before the world, and .another 
in the secret places of the heart ; — if this 
slavery of the mind, this necessity of fearing 
and hiding ourselves fi'om our fellow crea- 
tures, were painted in glowing colours to 
tte free, and noble feelings of youth, it 
would have no small tendency to encourage 
purity of thought ; and would convert th« 
ptoud defiance, natural to that time of life, to 
the wisest of all purposes. — -To feel for the 
j udgment of the world unfeigned respect, 
is the property of a wise man.; but to know 
that any human being may, eventually, have 
it in his power to treat us with merited 
contempt, and infamy; and that we owe 
^ur reputation only to the ignorance of those 
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with whom we are m repute/ is a feeling 
which can never exist long in the inind of 
him who has listened to the advice of my 
text, and laboured earnestly that his heart 
should be established aright* 

There is, above all, for the obtaining of this 
habit, an awfid sense of the ever •during pre* 
sence of G pd, and adread of laying open, to his 
pure spirit, a carnal, and voluptuous soul : — 
llie same God, who dweUeth above, hath his 
ways upon earth; he numbers the sanctities of 
Heaven, and knoweth the thoughts of man ; 
he searches where the planets wander,; and 
w^lketh in the paths of the mind. Re- 
member, also, the pure severity of the gospd, 
which punishes the adultery of the heart; 
which resents, the malice of the thoughts ; 
and ordains that words of pardon, and of 
peace, should come from the very springs of 
the heart. If we can refrain from real vic^ 
we will not lose the reward of our firmness 
by the poor enjoyments of imaginary gratifi- 
cation ; if we have overcome the greater 
difficulty, we will not yield to the less ; if thp 
terrors of an hereafter have made our lives 
^ ^pure, we will not gerish, because o\Xf 
thotiirhts are evil. 
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I have thus endeavoured to impress 
upon jou the importance of establishing 
the beaft^ as it renders righteoustiess more 
secure, and more easy ; those who have 
ever practised this ^ruly christian discipline, 
can need no other incentive to its continuation 
than the immediate pleasure they have de* 
lived from it ; and that feeling of inviola* 
ble security which must c;ver be the lot of 
those in whom outward, and visible virtue 
is the accurate sign of inward^ and spirit* 
ual purity. If, by a vigorous exertion of 
our own powers, ^id by ean^t prayer to 
God, we can guard, from pollution, this 
fountain of evil, and pf good, we have httle 
to fear from all which the world can inflict ; 
and at the moment when this mortal body 
is crumbling into dust, the heart, established 
in oprightlo^ght,, .hail antoatete dying 
christian, and strengthen his faith in the 
mercies of his God. ' 
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SERMON XI. 



St. Matthew XV. Verse XXXVIL 



And Jesus y crying with a loud voice y gave up 

^ the ghost. ' 



The last scerieis of our Saviour's life, 
and the particular circumstances of his 
death, are fit subjects for examination^ 
either as they afford an additional example 
of the truth of the christian religion,^ or a 
practical example of morality. Whether 
we would learn how persecution is to be 
endured, and death and adversity supported; 
or would try, by the events of so critical 
a period, the authenticity of our Saviour's 
mission, this part of the gospel history ought 
powerfully to arrest, and deeply to engage 
our attention. 
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To try the character of the founder o/ 
our religion by the last scenes of his life, 
is to subject it to the most candid of all 
tests ; for if there had been fanaticism, it 
is probable, and conformable to experience, 
that the approach of death would have 
lowered that fanaticism to abject fear, or 
exalted it to high passion ; if there, had been 
imposture, it is probable that the love of 
life, arid the hope of impunity, would have 
produced either a full confession of the 
artifice, or those signs of fluctuation, a?id 
doubt, which a bad man is so apt to display 
when his life depends upon the success of 
his falsehood : If, on the contrary, the last 
scenes of that life display mildness, sim- 
plicity, firmness, and majesty; if tHey 
harmonize with every other period of his 
existence, they sanction our belief \n the 
divinity of Christ, and they deserve our imita- 
tion, our wonder, and our love. 

_ » 

There is, in the death of Christ, as 
there was in his life, perfect simplicity ; no 
scenical effect, no expression of tumultuous 
feeling, no swelling words, and sentiments ; 
no desire to excite compassion in those who 
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witnessed his sufferings. The life of our 
Saviour is great, because it has in it no scenes 
of vulgar glory ; because he endured much 
for an high object; and loved truth, and 
virtue, so well, that when their interests 
were concerned, he felt no pain, and he 
feared no evil ; — and his death is great, 
because he died simply, lifted up by a great 
purpose, above fortune, and the world. The 
death- bed of men, who have acted a con- 
spicuous part in the world, is sometimes 
a scene of vanity, rather than a scene of 
piety ; they have lived, not for God, and for 
duty, but for opinion ; and they summon 
up the remnants of strength to astonish .the 
beholders, and to give the last brilliant colour 
to their glory; but Jesus Christ died with a 
few words, and, to appearance, forgetful of 
himself; remembering only what he had 
done for others: — -for this cause ca^ne I 

f 

into the ivor/d, to bear ivitness of the 
truth. 

The conduct of our Saviour towards 
Peter, whose apostacy he had foretold, is 
characteristic of majestic simplicity, — 
When Peter had denied him thrice,* the 
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Lord turned, and looked upon Peter, and 
Peter went out and wept bitterly. If that 
look taught Peter to repent, it may teach tis 
to believe : the fraud, and the folly w^hich 
we witness, has tio such singleness of heart, 
and such plain majesty of action ; whenever 
we behold such signs as these, we hail them 
as the shepherds did the star in the East, 
they are the marks which God has put upon 
truth, and good faith ; premeditated sophis- 
try may destroy the first burst of nature, but 
in reading the history of Christ's death, the 
fresh, and Sudden, feelings of the heart all 
acquit him, aU praise him, all believe in 
him;— we all feel as Pontius Pilate his 
judge, felt, whoy when he had looked at 
him, and heard him speak, broke from the 
judgment seat, and bathed his trembling 
hands in the water, saying, " I call you all to 
witness, I am guiltless of the blood of this 
innocent man/* 

In the trials and death of Christ there 
was no symptom of fear; he encountered 
all. his miseries with decent, yet unyield[ing 
courage; nor did he evince the smallest dis- 
position to recede from those high pre- 
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Utssanxtta wMch he had adyanced, or disdiv;!) 

I 

fiiat awful character which he had supporteicL 
When the multitude came out to seize Jesus 
of Nazareth, he said, ''I am he!" When 
the high priest asked him of his disciples, 
tod his doctrines, '^ Why askest thou me } 
(is hiis reply.) " I spake openly to the world; 
** I have ever taught in the Synagogue, and 
" the temple where the Jews resort^ and in 
*' secret have I said nothing ; why askest 
'* thou me? Ask them which heard me, what 
^' I said ^ unto them ; behold they know 
** what, I said.'* Then cbmes that memo- 
rable answer, which was the immediate 
cause of his condemnation* *' I adjure thee 
(says the high priest) tell me if thou art the 
Christ, the son of the blessed ?'* And Jesus 
toswei^d^ ^' thou hast said it. I am the Son 
'^ of God ; hereafter thou shalt see me, sittii^ 
^' on the right hand of power, and coming 
*' on the clouds of Heaven/' Thus far, 
then, there is identity, and consistency, in 
the character of our Savioiir ; dfeserted, and 
disowned, by his fcillowers ; buffeted, smit- 
ten,, and mocked, by an angry multitude ; 
judged by enemies ; , at the eve of death, he 
tai4 all that he had said before, \vrhen the 
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multitude strewed branches in his road, and 
cried, '* Hosanna to the highest**' The 
gospel has all that corroboration which it 
can possibly receive from uniformity of 
character ih its founder, — a character, after 
the intense light thrown upon it, by adver- 
sity, and prosperity, found to be without 
blemish or spot. Such evidence, though 
not of itself conclusive, assists the stronger 
proofs of the gospel, and spreads upon its 
minutest parts the genuine colour of truth. 
And this is the peculiar importance of that 
species of death which our Saviour died; 
that it leaves nothiiig to conjecture ; thatit 
developes fully his sacred character ; and 
displays him in every variety of difficult 
situation : Without the test of a persecuting 
death, something would have been wanting 
to the proof ; for death must surely be con- 
sidered as the strongest of all proofs, and 
the most certain of all tests ; — he who 
dies for calling himself the Son of God, 
must, at least, believe himself to be so ; it 
is impossible to add anything to this evidence 
of . internal conviction ; and, had it been 
wanting to the history of Christianity, the 
iwhole argument, on which this sacred cause 
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depends, would have been much less com- 
pfete than it now is ; but that which St. 
Paul tells us was to the Jews foUv, and to : 
the Greeks a stumbling block, is, to us, the 
strongest, and most irresistible lesson of the 
true glory, and greatness of the founder of 
our religion. 

We must observe, in speaking of our 
Saviour's firmness, that it was the firrpness of 
reason, not of passion; there was nothing in it; 
which could in the remotest degree evince an 
heated, and disordered imagination;— nothing 
was ever so far removed from enthusiasm ; 
he was mute under the crown, and the robe, 
and reviled not again when he was reviled ; he 
bore every species of indignity with calm 
resignation, and died, meekly, and mutely, as 
a victim, /rhose upon whom such facts make 
no impression,must beUeve, that an human 
tjcing, of the calmest passions, and the simplest 
mind, imagined himself to be the Son of 
God ; that, ift consequence of this ma^dness, 
hepreacbed the purest virtue, and the soundest 
reason; that he lived in wretchedness for that 
doctrinei and that character; then^died for 
tbem^ in the flower of his age, not only 
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up the ghost. Thus died that great b*ing 
whose life was one uniform tenor of just 
doctrines, and compassionate actions ; who 
laboured to soften, to linfte, and to purify 
mankind ; in whose existence there is not a 
word, nor a deed, which had not our hap- 
piness for its object, and its end. Truely, 
there is something in Christ's history 
w^hich paints him' to our eyes as the 
most venerable^ the most simple, and the 
most holy, of beings. The keenest 
malice, and the sharpest inquisition, cannot 
fix upon him the shadow of error, or of 
crime ;-^he preached doctrines for which he 
led a life of persecution ; and died a death 
of pain. Did he not, then, believe in these 
doctrines himself.^ But he was an enthu- 
siast ! Never, then, was enthusiasm so 
mild, so gentle, so moderate, and so intel- 
ligible; — do you unto others as you would 
they should do unto you ; let all your words 
be yea, and nay; — pray to God, not before 
men,, but in secret; give alms of all thou 
hast to the poor ; purify the inward heart ; 
and expect reward of God, as you are good 
to your fellow creattires. If this is enthu- 
siasm, what, then, is simple, what clear. 
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what practical, and what wise ? Unques- 
tionably, no one who has ever attempted 
to legislate for mankind has involved his 
doctrine less in florid description, and ambi- 
guous sublimi^ty ; has calculated his precepts 
so directly for practice, or addressed himself 
so uniformly to the common feelings, and 
common sense, of his followers. — ^Nor did 
our Saviour seek, by the arts of insinuation,. 
to lead before him a deluded multiti^de ; he 
ministered to no man's passion ; and he 
flattered no man's pride ; he taught not 
like the Scribes, and Pharisees, but as pne 
having authority; — ^his resistance to the 
ruling powers was as far removed from 
intemperate violence, as his demeanor, to 
the people, was from seductive artifice :V" 
Jo be brief, there is not in the character of 
Christ one trait of mortality ; nothing which, 
for an instant, bespeaks him allied to the 
infirmities of man; no change, no guile, 
no conflict of passipn, no wavering of heart, 
no pride of spirit ; without thought for him- 
self, without love of command, a man of 
sorrow, rejected, and despised ; who bore in 
his;bQSQm the rebukes of many people, and 
moved silently on in the paths of affliction ; 
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healing, and comforting, mankind; and 
laying the foundations of that blessed reli- 
gion, the voice of which has gone out into 
911 lands, and called man from the alternate 
slumber, and fury of his savage life, to the 
sweets, and glpries of industry and pe^ce. 

So lived Jesus, the Son of God; and how 
he was loved, and honored in his death, we 
all know : Every passer by smote his breast ; 
the daughters of Jerusalem followed him 
weepit^ ; Judas flung down the thirty pieces 
of silver ; Pilate said, X am guiltless of bis 
blood ; the thief saw he was a God ; t^c 
Centurion believed and trembled ; the veil 
of the temple was rent; darkness was over 
the earth ; the graves were open ; and many 
sleeping bodies of the saipts came up to the 
world : — these Are the miracles which car- 
ried conviction to the hearts of his persecu- 
tors, and murderers, if we can study in vain 
the morals of his life, we must yield, at 
least, to the miracles of his death; and 
exclaim, with the trembling Centurion, ^' of 
a truth this was the son of God/* 
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WE FORM QF OTHERS. 



SERMON XII. 



Leviticus XIX. Verse XV, 



In righteousness shalt thou judge thy 

neighbour. 

Though this sentiment has been, repeatedly, 
confirmed by our Saviour himself; and 
though it continually pervades the writings ' 
of Saint Paul, and the apostles; I have 
chosen to quote it from the Jewish scrip- 
tures, to shew, that it was an antient law 
among men, arising from good feeling, sanc- 
tioned by long practice, aijd, therefore, from 
its direct bearing upon, human happiness, 
incorporated into Christian morals. 
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In righteousness shalt thou jnd^ ^y 
neighbour; — ^thc first branch of which 
righteous judgment is, to cultivate ^ pre- 
disposition to mercy ; to h6ar bad motives 
imputed to others, witli an earnest desire 
that they may prove to be exaggerated, or 
untrue ; and to discipline the mind in such a 
manner, that its habitual feeling, on hearing* 
of the faults of others, shooild be that of 
unfeigned sorrow. Modem manners have 
adopted a certain language of virtuous sym- 
pathy, which passes, not unfrequently, with 
ourselves, and others, for the excellence 
itself; — ^if all, then, who wish to appear 
good, counterfeit a compassion for the faults 
of others, all, who wish to be good, should 
really cherish, and promote the feeling.—- 
Manners are the shadows of virtues; die 
momentary display of those qualities which 
our fellow creatures love, and respect. — If, 
vre strive to become, then, what we strive 
to appear, manners may often be rendered 
useful guides to the performance of our 
duties. 

The habit we have of comparing 
ourselves with others, is that principle of 
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our nature which prevents us from feeling £ts 
much compassion as we ought for the infii^ 
mities of the rest of mankind ; we cannot hear 
a bad action imputed to any one without corr- 
gratulating ourselves that we have not been 
guilty of it, and enjoying a momentary 
superiority that our fortune has been more 
perfect, our wisdom more penetrating, and 
our virtue more firm: — ^this is not what 
Christianity teaches ; it teaches us to listen, 
with trembling humility, to every example of 
error, or of crime ; to reflect, at such sea- 
sons, upon the -. frail nature of man ; to 
receive, with serious pity, every fresh 
example of misguided reason, and trium-^ 
phant passion ; to remember, that to mor- 
row may bring some • difficulty which we 
cannot vanquish; some temptation which 
we cannot resist;— -and that we ourselves 
may then be suing for that indulgence which 
to day we so arrogantly refuse to others. 

To judge our neighbour in righteous- 
ness, it is our duty to consider those motives 
which may corrupt our judgment: when 
we set ourselves to reflect how far we have 
cultivated this species of justice, we deceive 
ourselves, by quoting the examples of those 
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who have become dear to us from particular 
circumstances ; by citing the judgments we 
have made of friends, of kindred, of men, 
who have embarkc;d with us in common 
designs ; have been engaged in the same 
pursuit ; and been actuated by the same 
principles: doubtless, we are just enough 
in all these instances ; here we feel real 
sorrow at the faults of others, and do all, 
and. even more than the most righteous 
judges ought to do ; — but if we really, and 
faithfully, wish to fulfil this great duty, we 
are to examine how far we have righteously 
judged those to whom we never have been 
connected in friendship ; those whom 
chance has separated from us by rank, and 
wealth ; nature by talents ; education by 
opinions ; those who have been opposed to 
us in questions which try the passions; 
those from whom we have suffered disre- 
spect, injury, and contempt. If, in the 
awful moments of self-judgment, we can 
satisfy ourselves that we never wished that 
calumny to be true which accorded with our 
warmest passions ; that we have never been 
disappointed by that innocence which baiiled 
our resentment, that the infirmities of our 
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nature have rarelv stifled this tenderness for 
the good fame of others ; then, and not till 
then, are we entitled to conceive that we 
have obeyed this precept of the scriptures, 
and judged our fellow creatures in righte- 
ousness. / 

It is from inattention to the motives 
which may corrupt our judgments, that the 
art of differing in opinion upon import- 
ant subjects is so little undetstood; or, if 
understood, is so imperfectly exercised ;— a 
part of conduct, however, in which all the 
best feelings of a christian may be called 
into action, and upon the proper exercise of 
which the happiness of society intimately 
depends. To look upon mankind, collected 
either into greater, or lesser, numbers, as 
jmembers either of kingdoms, or cities, we 
are delighted with that social combination, 
that unity of views, and interests, which 
appears among them ; it is only from a 
more intimate view of their condition that 
we perceive those interior societies separated 
from each other by insuperable aversion, 
and waging the most furious, and implacabte 
war of opinion ;— to see men of aj^know- 
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of past misconduct ; but the misfortune^ id, 
we want the vices of others to keep np qut 
own halting virtue ; and we cannot afford 
to lose them ; a good man is ever looking 
inward to the bright image he has formed 
of christian purity, while it is the genuine 
habit of baseness to found reputation upon 
the imperfections of others, and of sus- 
pected virtue, ferociously to insult its own 
vices, ill the lives, and conduct of the rest of 
the world. 

I 

Whatever be our ppinion of the guilt 
of others, it is not always necessary to prof 
pagate, and diffuse it; — in the administration 
of public justice, pimishment is separated 
from accusation : but, at the tribunal of the 
world, they are often the same things: If 
men were as ready to investigate calumny as 
they are to receive it, the evils of its diffusion 
would be much less ; but the disease travels 
faster than the remedy can follow ; to give 
credit J:o defamation, though neither the 
generous, nor the just, is considered as the 
safe side, and many receive the accusation, 
who are too careless to listen to the defence, 
or too timid to admit it. 
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To promote the righteous judgment of 
our neighbour, it is our duty to defend him 
where we can do so with any colour of 
justice ;— this we are frequently prevented 
from doing, because it is unpopular; it 
checks a' source of amusement from which 
we are all apt, at times, to derive but too 
much pleasure, At recalls those who hear us 
from a state of mirth, and compels them to 
listen to the dry, unamusing, suggestions of 
justice; But this temporary displeasure it 
13 our duty to incur, from the most exalted 
motives of Christian duty ; — to consider the 
j*al degree of credibility due to evil report ; 
the temptations to misrepresentation; and 
the chances for mistake ; — to take the fact 
with all its favorable colours, an(^ extenuating 
circumstances ; to wait for the answer of 
the accused party ; to insist upon all the good 
which we have previously known of him; 
all this is in the power of tlie most incon- 
siderable being among us ; and if theni can 
be 9 proof of a ti-uly good, a truly noblc^ 
^nd a truly Christian disposition, thi^ it is : 
While others hsten eagerly to the narrative 
of folly and pf crime, and eveiy one secretly 
(gxults and says, thank God, I am not a« tbii 
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man is ; — forget not thou thy absent brother, 
and, in the midst of his enemies, let thy voice 
be heard for the defenceless man ;— look not 
for short-lived favour, and the praise of ^a 
moment, by trampling on him who is alreadjr 
fallen ; but cherish a fixt concern for human 
happiness : let your words, and actions she^p^, 
that in your eyes the absent^ere sacred ; and 
eheek, with-serious benevolence, that mirth 
which is cruel, and unjust. — ^This it is to look 
down upon the world from an eminence, to 
live upon the grand, to act upon a noble, and 
commanding scale, and to lay deep the foun- 
dations of inward approbation, and puUic 
regard. 

There ^e many, I believe, who are so 
far from listening to the means by ^ivhicb 
this satisfaction, at the misconduct of others, 
may be checked, that they are rather inclined 
to doubt of the disorder, than to adopt the 
remedy : It wounds our pride as much to 
cpnfess the fault, as it gratifies our pride to 
practise it : No man chuses to avow that he 
wants the faults of others, as a foil to his 
own. character; no man has the desperate 
candour to confess, that the compariscm 
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which he draws between himself, and his 
brother upon hearmg of any act of mis- 
conduct, is a source of pleasure ; and that, 
in .such cases, the feelings of self overcome 
the rules of the gospel ; if' you ask any man 
such a question, he will say, that he depends 
upon his own efforts, ^id not on the failure 
of others ; he will contend, that the errors of 
his fellow creatures are to him a source of 
serious concern ; he says so^— and he believefi 
that he says the truth ; for no man knows the 
secrets of his own heart ; but if it is true, 
why are the ^ngs of evil fame so swift, 
and so unwearied ? Why is it not as difficult 
to lose, as to gain, the commendations of 
mankind ? Why does it require a whole 
life to gain a character which can be lost, 
and unjustly lost, in a single moment of 
time? It is because we are reluctant to 
exalt^ and ever willing to pull down ; be- 
cause we love the fault better which gives 
us an inferior, than the virtue which ele- 
vates an human being above us. 

I say these things not to offend, but 
to promote Christian charity ; not to lower 
our ideas of human nature, but to recall it 
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to the purity, and perfection, of the gospel; 
and by these means to adorn it, and to iift 
it up. The true way to rid ourselves of 
thesd unworthy feelings, is to cultivate a 
general love of happiness, and of excel- 
lence;' to rejoice with the joy of others; to 
be' glad, that the heart of any human being 
is made glad ; to be proud of every virtue 
built up with time, and toil, and sound 
instruction; to mourn when man foi^ets 
his God ; and to feel that it is the common 
interest of our nature, to withstand the 
violence of passion ; and to extend the 
d^ominion of true religion, 

I have thus endeavoured to shew in 
what rightequs judgment of our neighbour 
consists ; I have stated it to be our duty to 
receive, with reluctance, the imputation of 
evil, to guard against every impulse of pre- 
judice, or passion, which may bias our 
judgment ; to defend our fellow creatures, 
where we can do so with justice; and 
never to believe in evil report, but upon the 
most satisfactory evidence: I have stated, 
that it is also our duty to suppose, that, in 
time, bad qualities may be corrected, and 
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serious feults atoned for; to receive, with 
pleasure every symptdin of amendment; 
and lastly, whatever be the proof of guilt, 
to_ be slow, and cautious in bringing it for- 
ward to the knowledge of mankind. 

' t 

Such is the manner in which I have 
attempted to explain this Christian duty 
of judging our neighbour in righteousness ; 
— ^allow me to conclude, by pressing 
earnestly upon your iattention this antient, 
and sublime, law which bears so directly 
upon Jmraan happiness, and is so frequently, 
and powerfully sanctioned by the gospels 
To depreciate our fellow creatures may 
gratify pride, by the comparative elevation 
of ourselves; or minister to vanity by the 
display of lively talents ; but the pleasure 
is soon gone, and the bitterness remains ; — - 
we feel that the purity of our own conduct 
gives us no title to censure that of others; 
we arc conscious of deserving the enmity 
of those who have been the objects of our 
malice; and we know that it is not ap- 
proved, even by those who appear to derive 
from it the greatest amusement ; but to 
ponquer the love of transient applause, to 
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oondemn reluctantly, and for the public 
good ; to defend, and protect, with plea- 
sure; and though pasaion, pride, and im- 
punity, tempt, to preserve a scrupulous, 
and awful justice in our judgment of others, 
is to secure the purest, and most perfect, 
of all pleasures, — self approbation, and 
respect. If you can raise your ;iiind to 
this elevation of virtue^ mankind will love, 
and adore you ; every human being will 
feel his honor, and bis good fame> safe m 
your hands; — ^and that Saviour will heap 
blessings on your head, who has bid you 
judge in mercy, and Jove your neighbour as 
yourself 
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SERMON XIII. 



Psalm CXXXVII. Veese I. 



By the waters of Bgbylonf we sai down 
and wept ^ when we remembered thee^ 
Oh Sion! 



This beautiful Psalm was. written in com- 
memoration of the Babylonish captivity 
written, if we may judge, from the lively 
feelings it exhibits, soon after the period of 
that memorable event ; and, in truth, it is 
not possible to read it without emotion : It 
tells a tale of sorrow with that simple me- 
lancholy which the heart can only feel, and 
the imagination , never counterfeit : They 
Jhuji^g up their h^rps on the willow trees. 
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which is not Christian. Christianity guides 
lis to another worId,^ by showing us how to 
act in this ; in precepts more, or less general, 
it enacts, and limits, every human duty ; the 
world is the, theatre where we are to show 
whether we dre Christians in profession, or 
in deed ; and there is no action of our lives, 
which concerns the interests of others, in 
which we do not either violate, or obey, a 
Christian law ; "I cannot, therefore, illus- 
ti-ate a moial duty, without, at the same 
time, enforcing a precept of our religion. 

The love of our country has, in the 
late scenes acted in the world, been 
so often made a pretext for bad ambition, 
and so often givai birth to crude, and 
ignorant violence, that many good men 
entertain no very great relish for the virtue, 
and some are, in truth, tired, and disgusted 
with the very name of it ; but this mode of 
thinking, though very natural, and very 
common, is, above all others, that which 
goes to perpetuate error in the wprld; if 
good men are to cherish in- secrfet' the 
idea, that any theory of duties to our 
country/ is romantic, and absurd, because 
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bad men and foolish men have made it aa 
engine of crime, or found it a source of 
error ; if there is to be this constant action^ 
and reaction between extreme opinions ; the 
sentiments of mankind in eternal vibration 
between one error, and another, can never 
rest upon the middle point of truth. Let it 
be our pride to derive our principles, not 
from times, and circumstances, but from 
reason, and religion, and to struggle against 
that mixture of indolence, and virtue which 
condemns the use, because it will not dis- 
criminate the abuser which it abhors. In 
spite of the prostitution of this venerable 
name, there is, and there ever will be, a 
Christian patriotism, a great systena of 
duties which man owes to the sum of 
human beings with whom he lives : to deny 
it is fpUy ; to neglect it is crime. 

The love of our country has been 
ridiculed by some modern enthusiasts, as 
too narrow ^ field for the benevolence of an 
enlightened mind; they are for compre- 
hending the whole human race in our affec- 
tions, and deem any partiality shown to the 
particular country in which we happen to 
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be bom, as a narrow, and unphilosophical 
preference: Now, it would be difficult to 
§ay, whether complete selfishness, or uni- 
versal philanthropy, is the most likely to 
mislead us from that spund practical good- 
ness, in which the beauty of Christianity, 
and the merit of a Christian, consist. Our 
sphere of thoughts has hardly any limits, 
our sphere of action hardly any jext^nf ; we 
may speculate on worlds, we must act in 
families, in districts, and in kingdoms ; and 
if we contract a distaste for the good we 
can do, because it is not equal to the good 
we can conceive, we only sacrifice deeds 
to words, and rule our lives by maxims of 
the most idle, and ostentatious sentiment. 

One of the first passions by which the 
imagination of an able, and a good youth 
is inflamed, is the love of his country ; but 
he often manages it in such a manner, as 
to convert it into a venial error rather than a 
virtue; I say venial, because those errors 
which proceed from the good, and generous 
dispositions of youth, deserve indulgence, 
and are seldom perpetuated but when they 
are treated with harshness. All the splen^d 
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actions performed in popular governments, 
give a very early bias to the mind ; the peru- 
sal of them for qis the most material part 
of education ; there is nothing which 
ranges youthful fancy on the side of govern-r 
ment, and every thing which ranges it 
against it ; there is very little to feed the 
imagination in the idea that men must be 
restrained, and protected (above all thinjgs) 
from their own madness, and folly ; that they 
must often be deluded, and threatened into 
their own good ; but a very little warmth, 
and elevation of thought, will convert all 
the necessary operations of the best govern* 
ments into crimes ; contribution is extor- 
tion, punishment is cruelty, management, 
and prudence are duplicity, and restraint 
slavish subjugation; and hence, in the 
young, patriotism is often little else than an 
universal suspicion, and abuse of all govern- 
ment whatsoever. Many have the good 
fortune to outgrow this childish propensity ; 
in others it .is fixed for life, and exhibits 
instances of mistaken, declamatory men, 
and of the most deplorable waste of talents. 

'Another cause which renders the love 
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of their country less useful in the young, is 
vanity. 

A young man in some of the higher 
professions, becomes fluent in technical 
phrases, and skilful in technical business; 
he acquires some degree of considera- 
tion in the little circle in which he lives, 
and tastes, for the first time, the sweets of 
distinction, and praise : instantly he be- 
comes to himself a creature pf unlimited 
» 

importance, a concealed treasure ; and care- 
less of that partial pre-eminence, which he 
considcf's so much less than bis real right, he 
paints to himself listening senates, and 
applauding people; and is an orator, a 
demagogue, and a statesman. 

In the first half of life, vanity in all 
its various shapes is unquestionably the great 
moving passion ; and it is, perhaps, in the 
first half of life that these ideas more pecu- 
liarly prevail. As a m^n multiplies his 
relations, and takes a firmer root in society, 
as he assumes 'the new characters of father, 
and husband, and as the real business of the 
world crowds upon him, he becomes more 
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practical ; the follies, like the beauties of . 
his youth, fade away, and the soul's dark 
mansion lets in new light through the open- 
ings which time has made. 

It would ^eem also, that the science of 
government is an unappropriated region in 
the universe of knowledge. Those sciences 
with which the passions can never interfere, 
are considered to be attainable only by study, 
and by reflection ; while there are not many 
young . men who doubt of their ability to 
make a constitution, or to govern a king- 
dom : At the same time, there cannot^ 
perhaps, be a more decided piroof of a 
superficial understanding, than the depre-* 
ciation of those difficulties which are insepa* 
rable from the science of government. To 
know well the local, and the natural man ; 
to track the silent march of human affairs ; 
to seize, with happy intuition, on those 
great laws which regulate the prosperity of 
empires ; to reconcile principles to circum- 
stances, and be no wiset than the times will 
permit; to . anticipate the effects of every 
spejculation upon the entangled relations, 
and awkward complexity of real life; and 
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to follow out the theorems of the senate to 
the daily corhForts of the cottage ; is a task 
which they Will fear most, who know it 
best; a task in which the great, and the 
good have often failed, and which it is not 
only wise, but pious, and just in common 
men to avoid. 

There is a malignity, of disposition 
which is unfavorable to the interests of the 
country in which we live, a weariness of 
the general contenf, a disgust at the diffu- 
sion of happiness, and a desire to forget 
internal vexation, by the sight of a con* 
tagious, and epidemic misery. In a dif-^ 
ferent temperament, this predisposing cause 
is a love of turbulence, an impatience of 
every thing tranquil, and a horror of stag- 
nant serenity, and insipid content. Above 
all, there is that horrid passion of convul- 
sing, and reversing which would place the 
heel of the rustic upon the neck of the 
noble,— would worship the pandects, and 
decretals of peasants, — and thrust the sacred 
gold of the sceptre into hands that had evey 
clenched the scythe, and the spade. 
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W6 crush a venomous reptile, of slaughter 
a beast of prey. No other arguitoent can 
here be of the smallest importartce, but 
the argument of brute force, and deter*^ 
mined opposition. 

Many people who are conscious, and 
Justly conscious, of merit, are less dii^pdsed 
to the love of their country from finding 
themselves, neglected by their superiors in 
rank, and reputation ; every man is desi- 
rous of rising in life, and ambitious of con* 
necting himself in the most eligible mafiner ; 
The world unfortunately measute by on* 
spale, and the individual by another; and 
disappointment is always attributed to thfe 
injustice of those who confer reputation, 
rather than the overrated pretensions of him 
who seeks it. 

It is natural to every man to wish for 
distinction; and the praise of those, who 
can confer honour by their praise, in spite 
of all false philosophy, is sweet to every 
human heart : But as eminence can but be. 
the lot of a few, patience of obscurity is 
a duty ivhich we owe not more to our bwii 
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fearppineiis,. fban fa the qif^t of the t^orld 
at large ; Gtte a Idose, if you are yodng, 
^vA acftbitious, fo that spirit which throW 
within yoxt ; measure yourself with- yotit 
fcqu^fld ; arid leaf n, from frequeftt compe-* 
titiori, the place which patttre has allotted 
to you ; make of it no mean battle, but 
strive hard; strengthen yout soul to the 
fceafch of truth, and follow titat sf)ectfe of 
excellence vrhieh beckoM you o^ beyond 
thtf walls of the world, *o sottiefhing better 
thsin ritan has yet done : It n>ay' be, you 
Shalt burst out into light, and glory, at the 
latet : but if frequent failure convinte you 
fef that mediocrity of nature Trbich is 
incdmpatible with great actioiis, submit 
wisely, arid cheerfully to your lot : Let no 
spirit of revenge tempt you to throw off 
your loyalty to your country ; and to prefer 
a vicious celebrity to obscurity crowned 
Ttrith piety, and virtue. If you can throw 
new light upon moral truths or by any 
exertions multiply the comforts, or coiifirnl 
the happiness of mankind, this fame guides 
you to the true ends of yoiir Mature : But, 
in the name of God, as you tretnble at retri- 
Ijutive justice, and in the name of mankind, 
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if mankind be dear to vou, seek not that 
easy, and accursed faine which is gathered 
in the work of revolutions, and deem it 

« 

better to be for ever unknown, than to found 
^ momentary name upon the basis of 
anarchy, and irreljgion* 

There is a wearisome, and sickly aficc- 
tation of feeling unfavourable to the love of 
our country ; ' there are men, by w^hom the 
people are spoken of in terms of the warmest 
compassion, to whom government conveys 
xio other notion than that of a vast con- 
spiracy against human happiness, and in 
whose minds the different orders of society 
are considered to be in a state of essential 
hostility against each other. A poor man 
is necessarily an oppressed man, and a rich 
man necessarily a tyrant; and the day of 
political salvation is looked for, when the 
valleys are to be exalted, and the hills laid 
low, the crooked rendered straight, and the 
rough places plain. 

If such be commonly the errors of the 
young, the faults of those more conversant 
w ith the world are, I am afraid, of a less 
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favourable complexion. Whatever virtues 
may increase with age, the virtue of 

f 

patriotism is not amongst the number. It 

s 

is in truth a matter of some wonder, that 
so many men of irreproachable honesty, 
in private life, , should be so totally 
devoid of public virtue; not only devoid 
of it in practice, ^ but in theory. Every 
sneer against the duties we owe to 
the public is received with complacency, 
and considered as proceeding from a tho- 
rough knowledge of life, and mankind; 
and to talk seriously of the love of our 
country, is political artifice, or youthful de-r 
elamation. Nor are these public sins at 
all infamous in the eyes of the w^orld ; men 
of undoubted guilt move in tlie same circles 
they moved before, and with increased con- 
sideration, if their crimes be upon a large 
scale, and they have bartered morality for 
a dignified price : Decided, and immediate 
infamy follows treason to individual trust. 
When one man suffbrs from fraud, and 
injustice, every honest heart is up in arms^ 
Is dishonesty less dishonesty becau3e the 
number of the sufferers 1$ increased, and 
the evil subdivided amongst a whole coun- 
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try ? The limits of private fraud are narrow, 
and its effect of no Fong duration : Public 
dishonesty may entail misery upon a \?^rhole 
people, and the unborn infant may suffer 
for the laxity, and corruption of preceding 
times. Has our Saviour given us such strict 
rules for our conduct to each other, and 
left us to the free exercise of every bad, 
and licentious passion when we sin only 
against the public ? Is it against' narrow, 
and partial crimes that he has threatened the 
wrath of God, and has he flung open the 
doors of Heaven to magnificent villany, 
and boundless pollution ? He who sins • 
against the public, has no true religion of 
God ; he has no honour, which is the reli* 
gion of the world ; he abstains from crhnes 
against individuals, because he knows that 
loss of reputation is loss of interest, and 
gives loose to his baseness when profit 
invites, and impunity permits ; if he lived 
in worse tim6s, when the standard of morals 
was still lower, he would defraud his neigh- 
bour, , he would forfeit his word ; his pre- 
tended virtues are maxims of convenience; 
he has no guardian conscience, no protect- 
ing principle ; there waves not in bis breast 
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that flaming sword which turns every way 
to drive off that which is evil, and to 
guard the ' tree of life ; he does not feel 
that he is as accountable to Gpd^ in 
eveiy public as in every private transaction 
of his life; that he is bound to perform 
those duties which may affect th^ country 
at large, with the same delicate, and inflex- 
ible justice which he .would exhibit, on 
ordinary occasions, and not to be base, be- 
cause he can be base with impunity ; that 
he ought to probe to the quick, every, the 
least motive to public fraud, and to public 
corruption, even though the wrong should 
be divided, and subdivided amongst mil* 
lions, and millions of people ; he remem- 
bers not that they only can enter into the 
holy tabernacle of God, who have deafi 
hands^ and a ^ure heart. 

There, is a crime committed against the 
country, in .times of its adversity,, which 
is cert^nly of the most sordid, an4 
selfish nature; that men who derive not 
only protection, but, opulence, from a 
.cmintry in the days pf its prosperity, 
ijshauld, Upon any appearance of ^lanp,^ be 
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aggression, and dangerous insolence of a 
foreign power; and in all the history of 
successful resistance to outrageous tyranny^ 
(a short, and beautiful page in the annals of 
man,) there is no instance more marked, 
and more illustrious, than that which thi? 
empire has so recently displayed to the 
world.* 

« 

The whole force of the most power- 
fid people in Europe was guided to our de- 
struction by exquisite talents, unshackled 
from the fear of God, or man. Their war- 
like spirit was blown into an enthusiasm, 
which Mahomet could never kindle in his 
savage Arabians, when he came forth, like 
these modern fanatics, to blot out the na.m.e 
of Christ, and to dim the glory of Christen- 
dom ; onwards they went, deceiving the 
simple, and conquering the brave ; bringing 
to their foes death, to their friends freedom 
worse than death ; but plundering, insulting, 
and confounding all : Men's hearts were 
melted in the midst of them ; there was 
neither . council, nor conduct in Eurc^; a 
deep-seated earthquake seemed^ to heave up 

^ This SeriQon was written during the French RevolntioD. 
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the basis of civil life, and the tribunals of 
men, and the thrones of monarchs, and the 
temples of God, were shaken to the lowest 
atom of their structure. What was the 
firm, dignified, and manly conduct of this 
country ? we stood up for human happi- 
ness, and spurning from us the luxuries 
of peace, unfurled a banner to the nations, 
undor which the good, and the honourable, 
and the wise might range; and with as 
much moderation as security would permit, 
and with as much courage as man could 
display, through internal disafiection, and 
through mutiny, and through open rebel- 
lion, and through two awful visitations 
of famine for many long years, we hare 
maintained this great fight. What evils 
are still in preparation for us, what 
we are yet doomed to suffer, it is pain- 
ful, and difficult to conceive; upon the 
success of the contest which we are now 
carrying on, depends the tremendous ques- 
tion, whether Europe shall, or shall not 
be visited by a long period of political 
struggles; and liberal arts^ domestic hap- 
piness, and rational piety, be forgotten, 
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and destroyed in the sorrows, and the fury 
of revolutions : Our feelings are jiist now 
a little blunted from the long continuation 
of the danger ; but no man can seriously 
turn his eyes to the position of the world, 
without being sensible, that till this great 
giilph be passed over, every hope of honest 
ambition, every wish for repose, every 
feeling which warms the heart, may be but 
a hew cause of misery and despair : From 
all these evils, may the sohd under*- 
standing, and watchful courage of this 
country, guided, and blessed by the pro- 
vidence of God, ptotect, . and defend us ; 
and may he shelter, with his almighty 
power, a humane, a generous, and an 
ancient people, who may now, perhaps, 
be destined to preserve to the human race 
those indelible rights of our nature, of 
wliich they were the first to teach them the 
value, and the U3e, 
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SERMON XIV. 



PsALM XXXL Verse XX, 



Let the lying lips be put to silence, which 
cruelly, disdainfully, and maliciously; 
speak against the righteous. 

To n^lect those floating imputations^ and 
popiilar calumnies^ which are in circulation 
against any system either morale religious^ 
or poUtical, is rather magnanimous, thaa 
wise, and savours more of a generous 
contempt for danger, than of prudent 
precaution against it : Bold assertions, and 
specious invectives often repeated, b^io 
at last to be credited ; we hear die calumny 
so often united to its object, that the men- 
tion of the one, almost mechanically intro*^ 
duces the notion of the other ; and we axe 
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betrayed into dangerous prejudices, rather 
by a prindple of associgition, than by any 
decision of the judgment. 

\ 

There is too, besides*' a fashion in 
thinking as 'in every thing else, and the 
giddy part of mankind must ever appear in 
the newest philosophy, and the most 
admired system of ethics, or depravity, 
which the day has to exhibit. In an age of 
devotion, they lead in hypocrisy, regulate 
fhe' punctilios of supplication, and adjust 
all the mode&y and minutiae of piety : In 
an age of philosophy, they are the first to 
disbefieve in the immortality of the soul, 
to discredit the evidence of their senses, 
and to doubt of, discredit, and deride every 
thing else, which the rules of feshionable 
scepticism require 

If there be any truth m this, and if 
the world be led to such unreasonable con- 
clusions from such unreasonable causes, it is 
important to remark the modes of thinks 
ing of the times, and to select for animad^ 
version, those trite, but prevailing opinions 
which endanger the well-being of society* 
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It Is a leading object with Sceptics^ 
to britag into disrepute the character of 
Christianity, of its teachers, and adherents ; 
and one mode by which they attempt it is, 
by attaching to all tnention of these sub- 
jects, the ideas of ititolerande, bigotry, and 
narrowness of mind ;-^the opposite virtues 
they ascribe to their own sect, as candour, 
liberality, the spirit of discussion, and an 
exemption from every human prejudice ; 
and such (as I have before remarked) are the 
effects of invective, and assertion frequently 
repeated, that those who have flot formed to 
themselves precise notions of what these 
operative terms imply, and who have not 
learned the necessity of ascertaining their 
due application by a steady appeal to facts, 
are apt to admit both the justice of the 
imputations which this sect of philosophers 
m^ke, and of the pretensions to which they 
aspire. 

To the youthful, every thing which 

appears open, and generous, is so agreeable,. 

every thing which conveys the idea of nar- 

'rowness, concealment, or deceit, is so 

obnoxious, that they literally become asharfied 
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of their religion^ and feel abastxed at 
their faith, befdre these men of liberal sen- 
timent, and extended inquiry. 

It is very easy to see the pernicious 
consequences to which this will lead; the 
horror which a young man of talent feels, 
is the horror of being unknown^ and un- 
admired ; he cannot wait to think of dis- 
tant consequences^ the parade of disbelief 
is too tempting for hiia^ and he becomes a 
deist; a little time elapses, and from the 
same vanity of extending (or appearing to 
extend) investigation, he b^ns to call in 
question a superintending Providence, and 
a sense of right, and wrong ; and descending 
throi^h a long train of theories, and sys- 
tems, from bad to worse, he subsides into 
a state of complete scepticism upon every 
question whatsoever, is this a spectacle 
which it is possible for any human being 
to behold with indifference ? A young 
man standing on the threshold of life, and 
just going into all the business of the 
world, with a heart in which every prin- 
ciple of right, and wrong is thoroughly 
shaken, and impaired ! If n«^t disatined for 
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great office^ in public life, yet he is a 
brother, a son, a friend ; he is to be a bus- 
band, and a father of children ; some must 
trust him, and some must love him. Call 
it bigotry, and cover these notions with 
mockery and derision ; but I say it would 
be better for this young man, that the work 

r 

Qf death wc^e going on within him, that the 
strength, and the roses of his youth 'were 
fading away» and that he were wasting down 
to the tombs of his ancestors, wept by his 
friends, and pitied by the world. 

If I am right in considering these 
effects to be so pernicipus^ let us examine 
on what foundation such high-minded pre- 
tensions rest, and whether there be any set 
of men who have a right to consider 
themselves as so far advanced beyond theirs 
fellow-creatures in the spirit of wisdom, 
and to look down upon the rest of man- 
kind with anger, and contempt. 

In speaking of those who disbelieve 
in Christianity, I am very far from inclu- 
ding, in my observations, every person of 
this description. 
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The truth of Christiamty tcfsts nptm 
its. own internal evidence, and the evi- 
dence of history 5 It is impossible to 
account for the abenations of human tea- 
son; evidence, of the strongest kind is 
daily excepted to by men of unquestionable 
talents, and sincerity; to us the proofs of 
the truth of our religion appear manifest^ 
and 'strong ; that they shall not appear so 
to others is certainly possible, because 
every irrational conclusion is possible: 
Whoever has examined the question 
with that candid, and irivestigating spirit 
which its extreme importance demands; 
whoever respects, with an amiable, and 
principled modesty, the common belief of 
mankind on this topic, however it may 
differ from his own particular persuasion ; 
whoever would rather conceal wh^t he 
considers to be an exemption from preju- 
dice, and a proof of superior talent iri him- 
self, than weaken any religious restraint, or 
impair any virtuous principle in the bosoin 
of any one human being; whoever believes 
it possible for a Christian to be thoroughly 
impressed with the truth of his religion. 
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IfTithcftit forfeiting all pretensions to sincerity^ 
to. talent, and to learning ; against such A 
man I am not now lifting up my voices may 
God enlighten his darknesis, and convert his 
heart ! But it is that sect of men I am. 
endeavoming to single out, who^ in all the 
common intercourse of life, obtrude upon / 
ycm their blasphemy, and their scepticism? 
who papt to tell you they have no Gdd ; 
and are restless till they have convinced you 
they have trampled under foot every pleasant 
hope, and every decent restriction in lite; who 
think that a few siUy pleasantries, and 
Mender arguxhents, are a sufficient prepara- 
tion to decide on these proofs of a ftiture 
life ; men who (while they think they have 
monopolised all liberal sentiment, and all 
acute inquiry) are presecuting in their tole- ^ 
ration, bigoted in their liberality, and furi- , 
ous in their m6deration, TQiese are the men 
who have made the very name of philoso- 
phy a term of reproach ; who have been th^ 
<»use, that the plea of liberality cannot 
now be heard without a sneer of suspipiqn .; 
these are they who have destroyed, in the 
mass of mankind, all veneration for th^i 
labours of speculative wisdom ; who have 
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really put back the world, diminished ereff 
rational hope of improvement ; - and by 
bringing the whole healing art into disre- 
pute, have made men cleave to their uIc^hb, 
ajtid their pains, and shu4der at the hand 
which is held out to ojfer them relief. 

In their depre9iation of religion, an4 
the religious, persons of sceptical opinions 
are accustomed to, make a very copious VM 
of history ; they cah fron,le„L ^w, 
that there was a period when men were 
utterly debarred from all freedom of opjjQiion 
upon religious subjects, when this intolarance 
was manifested in the most cruel persecur 
tions, by an artful, and ambitious priesthood, 
who governed, and who pillaged^ thr 
world. 

These facts may l3e true ; but tixey do 
not justify the inferences which are drawn 
from them. If every thing is to be consi- 
dered as bad in itself, which is capa}>Ie of 
being abused ; hberty, wealth, learning, arid 
power, ought rather to bfe the objects Of 
our aversion than our choice ; every good 
principle has been at times perverted ; every 
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good institution has been gradually elabo- 
rated from the sufferings, and afflictions of 
the world : man, doubly wretched, slowly 
toils on to perfection, earning his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, and his wisdom by 
the 45orrows of his h^art. 

But what, it may be asked, have these 
hiBtorical imputations, these invectiycs of 
rolls, and records, to do with the principles, 
and practice of the present day ; a day in 
which the pretensions of every class of men 
Mfe kept in due bounds by the enlightened 
condition of all, and in which every one is left 
to worship God according to his own ideas of 
truth? The object is not to show what 
establishments have been, and what Chris- 
tianity has been, in dark ages, but to show 
the natural spirit, and tendency of both. 
If it can be shown, that there is atiy thing 
in the Christian religion necessarily coririected 
with bigotry, and intolerance, this objection 
would be pertinent, and powerful ; but to 
suppose that a Christian is a bigot now, 
because there were very few Christians who 
were not so three hundred years ago, is to 
suppose the existence of principles, an4^ 
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causes^ which every cool, unprejudiced miiid 
perceives to have long ago lost their influence 
upon mankind. We have nothing to do but 
to make this malicious anachronism more 
general, and we shall say, that natural phi- 
losophy is conjecture, the medical art empir 
ricism, and law a system of ingenious 
depredation, because there have been periods 
in. which these sciences were . all exposed to 
wich imputations. 

s." ' ... 

I 

The fact is (and such I believe ta ht 
the opinion, of every man who loves truth 
more than party, let his reUgious opimpns 
be what they may^) that a disbeliefj^ not 
only in Christianity, but in a superintending 
Providence, is travelling down from the 
metaphysician to the common haunts^ 
and ordinary scenes of hfe ; that men are 
giving up the practical morality of the gos-' 
pel, and the true, and wholesome terror of 
a God, who have no beautiful, and classical 
theory of morals to substitute in its place, 
but who, if they are not Christians, must 
be wi|ld beasts : These are the dangers 
;which now threaten us ; we have not, in the 
present state of the world, to fear that we 
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shall be manacled again by superstition, 
but that the golden chain which reaches 
from heaven to earthy should be broken 
asunder; and not one link of it again be 

found« 

» 

If philosophy be a love of knowledge; 
evinced by an ardent, and able pursuit of it, 
there can surely be nothing to exclude the 
firm believer in Christianity from every 
honourable distinction which this appellation 
can convey^ The subject which engages his 
attention, is unquestionably superior in 
importance to every other which can occupy 
the wit of man; the prosecution of it 
involves wide historical research, much 
curious, and delicate examination of evi- 
dence, much labour, and many vigils of the 
mind; and he who gets up from these 
studies a sincere Christian, is, for ought I 
know, as much a philosopher, as the atheist 
who has studied away his soUl, elaborated 
his theory of annihilation from whole libra- 
ries, and given up one life, to discover there 
is no other. 



\ .» 



A great many human beings must take 
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their religion upon trust; few have leisure, 
and few talents, for speculative inquiries; 
but let me ask, which is the more com- 
mendable, and noble to believe in Christi- 
anity without proof, or to disbelieve in it 
without proof ? A modest coincidence with 
received opinions above our faculties, or an 
afKscted contempt of them ^ Whether there 
is a more disgusting spectacle than arrogant 
mediocrity? Whether we cannot more 
easily allow for that inclination which bends 
towards a religion of comfortable promise, 
than that which leans to a system of cold 
despondency ? Whether there is not some- 
thing pleasant in seeing our fellow- creatures 
cling to a faith which arranges the world, 
and cheers it ? And if it is not afflicting to 
bebold tbdt depraved appetite for misery, and 
desnair, which induces men to yield up their 
asocnt to a system of incrfeduli ty, without 
being acquainted in the smallest degree 
with the reasons on which it is founded ? 

Those who are so fond of preferring 
the charge of bigotry against Christians, 
uld remember how intimately this 
|chment to our opinions is interwoven in 
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our constitution, and how mu<!h more likely 
it is to display itself upon subjects of such 
extreme importance as that of religion : who- 
ever has made Christianity his rule of action 
in this world, and his hope in thte next, 
whose original conviction has been strength- 
ened by habit, and warmed by devotion, 
and can bear in this tenor of mind, to hear 
that he has been believing in a fable, that 
his labour is lost, and his hope illusive; 
whoever can bear to hear these assertions, 
and to discuss them without transgressing 
the rules of candour, possesses the love of 
truth in a' degree truly inimitable, for he 
risks all his happiness in pursuit of it. But 
if, in spite of this plea of mitigation, the 
want of candour be so offensive in a Chris- 
tian, what shall we say to that most extra- 
ordinary of all characters, a bigotted sceptic^ 
who resists the force of proof where he has 
every temptation to be convinced, who 
ought to pant for refutation, and to bless 
the man who has reasoned him to silence i 
Bigotry in him is the pure unadulterated 
vice ; it is not the fear of losing an opinion' 
on which his happiness depends, but the 
fear of losing an opinion, merely because it 
vol-, I. R 
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is an opinion ; and this is the very essence 
of obstinacy, and pride. 

Where men pretend to nothing, the 
world are indulgent to their faults ; but it 
well behoves those who lord it in word, and 
thought over the rest of mankind, that they 
be consistent in their conduct, and perfectly 
free from those faults which they so liberally 
impute to others. Ignorance, bigotry, and 
illiberality, are bad enough in their simple 
state ; but when men of slender information, • 
narrow views, and obstinate dispositions 
insult the feelings, and despise the under- 
standings of such of their fellow-creatures 
who have fixed their faith in an amiable, and 
benevolent religion, we are called upon by 
common sense, and by common spirit, 
to resist, and to extinguish this dynasty of 
fools. 



To those great men on whom God has 
breathed a larger portion of his spirit, 
whom he has sent into the world to enlarge 
the empire of talent, and of truth; mankind 
will evef" pay a loyal obedience ; they arc 
our natural leaders, they are the pillars of 
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fire which brighten the darkness ol the 
night, and make straight the paths of the 
wilderness, they must moye on before us ; 
but while we give loose to our natural vene- 
ration for great talents, let us not mistake 
laxity, for liberality, the indelicate boldness 
of a frpward disposition, for the grasping 
strength, and impulsite curiosity of an 
original mind ; let us steadily discountenance 
the efforts of bad men, and of shallow men, 
to darken the distinctions between right 
and wrong; to bring into ridicule, and 
contempt, the religion of their country ; 
and to gratify some popular talent at the 
expence^ of the dearest interests of , man- 
kind. 

Bigotry, and intolerance are their terms 
of alarm ; but do not imagine, that bigotry 
and intolerance are the creatures of religion, 
and not the creatures of atheism, — ^wherever 
ignorance, wherever passion, wherever ifi- 
solence reside, — you will see the same 

' blind, and bloated vehemence idly struggling 
with the wildness of human thought, and 
bending the elastic mind^f man to its own 

' little standard of truth : The infidel clings, 

R 2 
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•as tenaciously to what he denies, as the 
religionist does to what he affirms ; — ^arm 
him witli power, will he be more tolerant? — 
will he suffer you to build temples ? to pray 
openly to your God, and to' insult his doubts 
with the profession of a faith, whioh, in 
the deep wickedness of his beart,^ he judges 
to be the consumnsHition of all absurdity ? — 
Toleration is the creature of benevolence 
and of wisdom ; what have the shallow 
sneers, and scoffings of infidelity> to da 
with this Heavenly forbearance ? do not be 
mocked by such idle pretensions; if 
atheism ever rears its head among men, piety 
will mourn, and bleed; the broken'heart 
must no longer cry aloud in prayer; they 
will stop the song of the priest ; they 
will pull down thy altars Ob, Israel even 
to the, ground. 

To that small, but invaluable class of 
men who have steadily kept down the 
natural tendency to violence, and who have 
such an exquisite tact for truth, that they 
can extract it pure from the fury, and mis- 
representation of all parties, are we to look 
for our barrier against the danger with which 
we appear to be threatened : To such men, 
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this madness of incredulity, and lust of 
doubt, will be a matter of uniform resis- 
tance,^ and profound regret ; they will know 
that the path assigned to human reason, 
though lofty, is limited, and they will sigh 
over her present excess, as well as her ori- 
ginal imbecility; as the steady friendsj qf 
human nature they will never believe that 

' the cause of real improvement is advanced 
by men who are neither profound in the 
theory of religion, nor pure in its practice; 
against such men they will bend the brow, 
arid shut the heart, and exert the real autho- 
rity they possess in the world, '^ to put 
to silence the lips which cruelly, disdain- 
fully, and despitefuUy, speak against th« 
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SERMON XV, 



PHEACRBD BEPOBE THE SCOTCH MACiDAttKE 

SOCIETY. 



Luke Til. Verse XLVIII. 



Daughter, thy sins are forgiven thee. 

TflE little narrative of which this text is a 
part, presents so beautiful a picture of pro- 
found . sorrow, and virtuous humiliation, 
that I am sure you will eiccuse me, if I give 
it you more in detail. 



*' Behold a woman in the city, which 
*' was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus 
** sat at meat, stood behind him, weeping, 
^^ ' and began to wash his feet with her tdars, 
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cburse of 4ife, to inure them to habits qf 
industry, to reconcile them to their famiUeis^ 
and' re'store them to a sense of religion* Jt 
is nearly two years since this Society" was 
first founded ; and during that time forty- 
four women have been admitted to the 
benefit of ^ the institution. You will be 
curious to know the result, and I will lay 
it before you with the greatest candour. In 
^ some women the habits of vice have been 
found so deeply fixed, that it was not pos- 
sible to eradicate them ; such. have of course 
been dismissed from the asylum, though by 
no means wholly abandoned : The salvation 
of a fellow-creature has been always deemed, 
by those who superintend this institution, 
as much too sacred an object to be ^ven 
up, while activity could suggest a sin- 
gle efibrt, which reason could sanction. 
But I have the greatest pleasure in as^ 
Suring you, that the cares of the Society 
have been eminently successful in by far the 
greatest number of instances ; and that 
many poor women who would (but for this) 
have draped on a wretched, and ignominious 
life, have been reconciled to their parents. 
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received into reputable families as servants, 
and placed, by a sense of their past misery, 
and present comfort, beyond the . rational 
probability of relapse. There are at present 
twenty women in the house ; and the fre- 
quent application for admission, from the 
most miserable objects possible, which the 
contracted state of their funds have com- 
pelled the Society to reject, has occasioned 
this appeal to the charity of the public. 

It must not be dissembled, that thei:^ 
are some respectable, and well-meaning 
people unfavourable to this institution, from 
a conception that it encourages vice ; that 
women, who have so far forgotten every 
principle of virtue, ought to be abandoned 
to their fate ; and that to take so lively an 
interest in the situation, and circumstances 
of such depraved characters, is neither 
proper in itself, nor encouraging to those 
who are virtuous, and good. 

But if it were true, that a facility to 
escape from the miseries of vice, operates 
as an inducement to crime, are we wholly 
to exclude all consideration for the individual 
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sufferer, and render wretchedness coeval 
with life, for the sake of public example ? 
Vice besides does not originate from compu- 

, tation of probabilities, and accurate adjiist- 
ment of future good, and evil, but from igno- 
rance, weak notions of duty, bad govern- 
ment of theniind, and dangerous situation. 
Let us advert to the real facts. A poor 
young creature, allured from the country, 
perhaps, by idle dreams of wealth, and 
ambition, is placed in the middle of a large 
town, far removed from her parents, and 
friends, and exposed to every temptation 

' which the most infamous artifices can 
suggest : Bad must he be indeed, who would 
think to palliate d crime here in the face of 
God, and the people ; but feeling, as I do 
naost deeply for the poor women, whose 
cause I have undertaken, it is my duty to 
bring to your remembrance, those circum- 
stances which fixed their ill-fated destiny, 
and made them what they are, the daughters 
of affliction ; degraded ; suppliants to God, 
and man : It is no imaginary picture I paint 
to you, but the crimes of real life ; I repeat 
again, that the most atrocious artifices are 
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daily put in practice against the lower clasfs 
of women, and by men in whom religion, 
education, and rank in life, ought to have 
infused far other principles of honour, dig- 
nity, and compassion; who, besides all 
other considerations, ought to know, that 
he who sacrifices the innocence of a woman, 
who looks up to her character, and her 
jiabourfor honest support, gives up a human 
creature to want, and to crime, to untimely 
depravity^ and to early death. 

The tender age of many of these poor 
creatures, is a circumstance which pleads 
powerfully to your compassion. The neces- 
sary sacrifice of prudence to poverty^ is the 
source of many vices, as it ought to be of 
much indulgeace, to the lower classes of 
mankind. At the very period when the 
child requires most the advice, and vigilance 
of the mother, she is compelled- to quit her 
home for new, and dangerous scenes, and 
is left to her own fatal guidance, at the 
most perilous moment of life. There are 
women in this Society of fifteen, and sixteen 
years of a^e, fit objects truly of that pious 
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compassion they have moved, and^ that 
fatherly protection they have received ; thus, 
while the human body slowly toils on to its 
last stature, and the soul late unfolds ^ts 
power, and its might, every bad passion is 
swift to increase, and before nature has 
finished her work, vice has sunk it to decay. 

Tou feel less pity for these women, 
perhaps, because you associate to their 
former life, riot, extravagance, and mad 
luxuiy ; rather associate to it the feelings of 
infamy, of hunger, of remorse, of house- 
less, friendless, and unpitied want: The 
sufferings of the respectable poor are bad 
enough; but if you will fathom to the 
lowest the misery of our nature, look to 
the union of poverty, and vice. Behold 
the dying prostitute, so joyous once> so 
innocent, and so good, behold her in some 
dismal recess of a crowded city, slowly 
yielding up her life to sorrow, and to pain. 
So lies this poor forgotten creature, without 
the blessing of parents, or the voice of 
kinsmen, or the sweet counsel of friends ; 
and when you sec her face pale with 
weakness, and her limbs withered with 
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disease, and her dwelling loathsome from 
want, forget not that she has yet a sorrow 
which no human eye can reach, .the 
remembrance of a mispent life has broke 
her heart ; and though she send forth no 
plaintive voice, and though she shed no idle 
tear, she is mastered by an unknown spirit 
within, and sinks sadly down to her long, 
and lasting home. 

To such scenes as these, sound policy, 
and genuine piety, unite to call your atten- 
tion ; to educate, to reclaim, to diffuse mo- 
rality, and religion, is the most comprehen- 
sive wisdom, and the truest philanthropy. 
If iaws give efficacy to' morals, morals give 
efficacy to laws ; and it is rather, perhaps, 
in the disposition to obey, than in the power 
to enact, that the security for human hap- 
piness consists. 



' \ 



The number of these deluded wonxen 
is so great, and their sufferings, in process 
of time, so lamentable^ that, considered by 
themselves, they become an object of poli- 
tical interference, and christian compassion ; 
considered as to its general effects, the in- 
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crease or ^mimation of tiiis species of pro^ 
ffigacy, becooies of tbe highest dvil impor- 
tance. Who^ then, shall set bounds to 
those labours which go to increase the sum 
of virtue in a state ; or who shall assign the 
precise limits where the work of reforma- 
tion shall stop, and the bad be abandoned? 
If education have been tried in vain, we 
will set to work the great engine of repen-^ 
tance, which rests upon experience, and 
model afresh the human mind softened by 
affliction. The fears of mankind are in 
general resorted to, rather than' thetr duo 
tility ; and it is more common to punish 
than reclaim ; a supposed necessity alone can 
jt^stifyt his rough melioration of our species ; 
but the voluntary labours of the truly good, 
and respectable men who preside over this 
Sbciety, show you that no such necessity 
exists, and deserve your warmest protection, 
as they substitute for severity, persuasion, 
and effect the purest end by the gentlest 
means. 

The great attention which has always 
been paid to reconcile reclaimed children to 
their parents, is a very pleasing feature in 
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the conduct of thiS' charity ; the prQt€ction^ 
and countenance of the parent gives stability 
to fche new virtue of the child ; and the 
renewal of this endearing relation is strictly 
congenial to our most lively feelings. 

A young female was received some 
time since into the Society, who, in. con- 
sequence of the infamous character she had 
incurred, had been wholly abandoned by 
her poor, but respectable parents, for ^bove 
four years. You all know the extreme care 
with which the poor people attend to the 
leligious, and moral education of their 
children in this p^rt of the world ; and 
will, I am sure, in the goodness of your 
hearts, anticipate the feelings of two poor 
villagers as they speculated on the future 
prospects of their late beloved inmate, their 
fears for her safety, their humble ambition^ 
their hope that they had not in vain suffered 
want for her improvement, their ardent 
prayer to Almighty God for their child. Not 
to dwell upon intermediate scenes, by the 
interference of the Society; the father 
agceed to receive his daughter, and they 
were brought together ; the appearance" of 

s 2 
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each^ just before they met, was wonderfuHy 
impressive : In the child there were marks of 
the deepest contrition, and humility ; a sense 
of joy, at the idea of seeing her father, 
mingled with a perturbation which bordered 
on delirious wildness; in the poor man 
there was an honest shame at the disgrace 
which his dcTughter had incurred, not wholly 
devoid of anger ; but it was easy to see bow . 
much his compassion ruled over every other 
feeling of his mind : Such was the inte- 
resting appearance of these poor people 
before they met ; but when they saw each 
other, there was no shame, there was no 
dread, there was no anger, there was no 
contrition ; but there were tears, and cries, 
and loud sobbings, and convulsive embraces, 
and the father wept over his daughter, and 
loved her ; and they thit saw this, bear 
witness how blessed a thing it is to snatch a 
human soul from perdition, to show the 
paths of God to poor sinners, and to shower 
down the glories of virtue, and religion 
on the last, and the lowest of mankind. 
\Vill you then suffer me to plead to you 
in vain, in such a. cause as this? Will you 
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suffer such a noble, and rational charity to 
perish now at its birth ? Will you turn back 
these half reclaimed women, when you 
have 'taught them the full measure of their 
sin, anc} wretchedness ? Or, if a human 
being say to you, I aim doing wrong ; I anr 
sinning against God, and man; I ain 
wretched ; I know not where to turn ; pity 
me, and show me thfe paths of eternal life ; 
will you drive back the penitent to Ixer sin§, 
iand rage with all the severity of law, and 
censure, when you have refused the benefit 
of ^preventive instruction ? 

I could speak to you for hours on this 
charity ; but I have the firmest reliance on 
that rational goodness, so characteristic of 
this country, and before which no true ob- 
ject of misery ever presented itself in vain. 
IrCt me beg of you to take the nature, and 
views of this Society into your most serious 
coiisideration, and only to promote them as 
in your cool judgment you shall deem them 
important to the interest of true religion, 
and social order, and sanctioned, as I most 
firmly believe them to be, by every moral 
probability of success. 
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But do not trust to the faded impres- 
sions of representation : Scenes of moral 
improvement are always gratifying,, and 
always instructive : view with your own 
eyes the strict order, and decency which 
pervades this institution ; converse with the 
humble penitents, and hear what thej will 
tell you of the horrors from which they 
have been rescued, of Ntheir present comfort, 
and their hopes of immortality mvived. 
The most deUcate, and amiable woman 
need not blush to countenance with h^ 
presence, this school of moral emendation ; 
To be noticed by their superiors in rank, 
animates the exertions of these woogm^, and 
lightens the task of reformation ; and there 
is something in the sight of living purity 
(such as it does often live in gentle^ and 
gracious women,) that makes the heart 
wiser, and better in an instant, than the 
most spirited harangues on the nature, 
and glowing descriptions of the excellence 
of virtue. 

My fellow Christians, and my brothers, 
hear now my last words before you quit 
this solemn place, and return to the busi- 
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ness, and bustle of the world : Half a cen- 
tury will scarce elapse, and every being 
here present will be dead ; new men, and 
Dew events will occupy the world, and the 
dreaded pit of oblivion will shut over us all.- 
Is, the thought of an hereafter dear to you ? 
Is it your care to meet the great God with 
good deeds ? Have pity then on these forlorn 
wotnen ; for if you have no pity on them> 
they will speedily be forsaken by all : lay up 
a sweet remembrance for the evil day ; and 
knpw, that^ the best mediation with God 
Almighty, the Father, and his Son x)f 
mercy, and love, is the prayer of a human 
being whom you have saved from perdition. 
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SERMON XV T. 



DjEUTEKosoinr XV. Yemme XL 



Far the poor shall meter ceue omt rf the 
land: J!herrfore, I anmmamd thee, 
^ogmg. Thorn $halt t^eu time haad 
taide umto thf brother, to thg poor, 
mid to thy needy in the land. 



I DO not propose to mvself so veiy com* 
pidicnshre a sabject as that oi a general 
exboitatum to charity ; bat presupposiDgadiie 
ditpodtion in the minds of mv consecution 
to xefiere the wants of their teUo^r-creatares, 
I shall tadce the libertj of suggesting a few 
lemaiks upon the proper direction, and just 
gOfeniment of this amiable virtue. 
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It is of importance, not only that we 
should do good, but that we should do it in 
the best mannen A little judgment, and a 
little reflection added to the gift, does not 
merely enhance the value, but often gives 
to it the only value which it possesses ; and 
e%'en prevents that . mischief of which 
thoughtless benevolence is sometimes the 
cause. 

Mankind can never be too strongly, or 
too frequently cautioned against self-decep- 
tiop. If a state of vice be a state of misery, 
a state of vice of which we are ignorant is 
doubly so, from the increased probability of 
its duration. It is surprising how many 
men axe cheated by flighty sentiments of 
humanity into a belief that they are hu- 
mane ; how frequently charitable words are 
mistaken for charitable deeds, and a b6auti- 
ful picture of misery for an eflectual relief 
of it. There are many who have tears for 
the chaste, and classical sorrow of the 
stage, who have never submitted to go into 
the poor man*s cottage, to hear his tedious 
narrative, and to come close at hand with 
poverty, and its dismal, and disgusting 
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attendants : Pure moral misery wrought up 
into an artful tale, is a luxurious banquet 
for the refined mind, which would turn 
away from the gross unhappiness of real 
life, where the low, and the ludicrous are 
mingled with the sad, where our delicacy is 
offended, while our feelings are roused, and 
we are reminded, not only of the misfor- 
tunes, but of the infirmities of man, A 
state of delicate sensibility in the moral 
feelings is conimendable, or blame-worthy, 
according to the consequences to which it 
leads : If strong . impressions of human 
misery rouse us to the relief of it, they are 
faithful monitors to virtue, and cannot be 
too effectually preserved; but if feelings 
are mere feelings, and do not stimulate us to 
action, they can answei^ no other purpose 
than to display ostentatious softness, or 
inflict useless suffering ; if men indulge in 
speculations, far above the level of real life, 
the danger is, that they become unfit for 
action : Who can bear the muddy pojl, and 
the barren sand of the desert, after he has. 
^azed on the beautiful prpdigies of a fancy 
landscape? If we have drawn romantic* 
notions of misfortune, and annexed to it. 
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the ideas of venerable, simple, docile, and 
grateful, we shall soon become disgusted 
with the practice of charity, and fly back to 
die reveries of speculative benevolence, as 
an asylum from the disappointments we 
meet with in the world, as it is really cfmr 
Btituted. 

Another important point in the admi* 
iiistration of charity, is a proper choice of 
the object we relieve* To give promis- 
cuously is better, perhaps, than not to 
give at all : But instead of risquing the 
chance of encouraging imposture, discover 
some worthy family struggling up against 
the world, a widow with her helpless 

^ children, old people incapable of labour, or 
orphans destitute of protection, and advice ; 
suppose you were gradually to attach your- 
selves to such real objects of compassion, to 
learn their wants, to stimulate their industry, 
and to correct their vices ; surely these two 
species of charity are not to be compai^ed 
together in the utility, or in the extemt of 
their effects; in the benevolence tiiey 

• evince, or in the merits they confer. 1€ you 
wish to gratify the feelings, or avoid the 
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reproaches of your heart, with as little 
trouble to yourself as possible, you may lavish 
your bounty upon the first object you meet; 
without knowing whether you are gratifying 
vice, or relieving want; this is a kind of 
middle course, which, though it fall far short 
of the digqity of virtue, keepef up a sort of 
com^MTtable delusion, and reconcile9 us in 
some measure to ourselves. Whereas, he who 
is charitable, not from constitutional feelings, 
but from a wide, strong, and imperative, 
sense of duty, will remember, that he owtB 
to the poor, nqt only that which he gives, but 
he owes to them the happy application, «nd 
judicious distribution of the gift ; he owe^ 
to them a certain portion of his time, and 
intelligence ; the exercise of that influence 
which education, wealth, and manners 
always have, and always ought to have, 
upon* the low^er orders of jnankind : This 
is the steady, enlightened compassion 
of an ample mind, and ^a good heart; 
thisi is that vigilant, and wise benevo- 
lenoe, which nsiakes happy cottages, and 
$miUng villages, and fills the spirit of a 
Jqst man with unspeakable delight. * 
This patronage, or adoption of the. in- 
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digent, places the poor under the critical 
inspection of their superiors ; it blends those 
who want controul, with those who can 
exercise it ; it gives to the rich a taste for 
doing good ; to the poor^ a love, and vene- 
ration for rank, and power ; difiiises civili- 
zation, and has a wonderful effect in pro- 
moting good order, and general improvement. 
Those who have taken notice of the. very 
striking difference between such villages in 
the country, where the poor are deserted by 
their natural guides, and leaders, and those 
where they have some truly good model to 
look up to, will, I am ^ure, need no other 
proof of the justice of these remarks. 

The true reason why this specif of 
charity is so rarely practised, is, that we 
are afraid of imposing such a severe task 
upon our indolence; though, in truth, all 
these kind of difficulties are extremely over- 
I'ated. When once we have made ourselves 
acquainted with a poor family, and got into 
a regular train of seeing them at intervals, 
the trouble is hardly felt, and the time 
scarcely missed ; and if it is missed, ougbt 
it to be missed ? Shall we lay out a whole 
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in the acquisition of knowledge, and ^ 

■in the pursuit of wealth ? Shall we pawn 

%pur souls to party, and to aiiibition, 

i^nd grudge those few moments which 

t-we give up to solid deeds of virtue, the only 

s-jide^s we shall look back on with pleasure, 

::;%irhen old age, and death near at hand, show 

r^iUS the world in another, and in a true lighj: ? 

r,C!an we find leisure for all the intricacies of 

r:t>usiness, and science, and no leisure to 

■ -reconcile the man to his own heart ? Shall 

• we go to our grave, knowing all wisdom 

/but the best ? " If,'' says Job, in the midst 

.of his afflictions, '^ if I have withheld the 

poor from their desire, or have caused the 

eyes of the widow to fail, or have eaten 

r " my morsel alone, and the fatherless hath 

*' not eaten thereof: If I have seen any 

/ ' perish for want of covering, or any poor 

*^ without clothing ; if his loins have not 

*^ blessed me, and if he were 'not warmed 

with the fleece of my sfieep : If I have 

lifted up my arm against the fatherless, 

*' when I saw my help in the gate; then let 

mine arm he broken from the hone, and 

■ 

let it fall from my shoulder blade'' 
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These charitabl6 visits to the poor, 
which I have endeavoured to inculcate, are 
of importance, not only because they pre- 
vent imposture, by making you certain of 
the misery which you relieve^ but because 
they produce an appeal to the senses, which 
is highly favorable to the cultivation of cha- 
rity. He who only knows the njisfortuoes of 
mankind at second hand, and by description, 
has but a faint idea of what is really su^red 
in the world : A want of charity is not always 
to be attributed to a want of compassion : Tlie 
seeds of this virtue are too deeply .fixed in 
the human constitution, to be easily eradi- 
cated : but the appeal to this class of teelihgs 
is not sufficiently strong; men do not put 
themselves into situations where such feelings 
are liable to be called forth ; they judge of 
the misfortunes of the poor through the 
medium of the understanding, not from the 
lively, and ardent pictures of sensation. 
We feel, it may be said, the eloquence of 
description'; but what is all the eloquence 
of art, to that mighty, and original elo- 
quence with which nature pleads her cause; 
to the eloquence of paleness, and of hun- 
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get} to the eloquence of sickness and of 
Wouods ; to the eloquence of extreme old age, 
t)f helpless infancy^ of friendless want I 
What persuasives like the melancJholy ap- 
pearance of nature badly supported, and 
that fixed look of sadness^ which a long 
struggle with misfortune rivets on the hu- 
man countenance ! What pleadings so pow- 
etfiil as the wretched hovels of the poor> 
and the whole system of their comfortlesg 
economy ! — ^These are the moments in 
which the world, and its follies are for»» 
gotten, which, throw the mind into a new 
attitude of solemn thought, which have 
rescued many a human being from dissipa- 
tion and crime, which have given birth to 
many admirable characters, and multiplied, 
more than all exhortation, the friends of 
man, and the disciples of Christ. 

In truth, if these observations be any 
where applicable or necessary, it is in great 
cities that they are peculiarly so; for as 
misery increases with vice, and dissipation 
extinguishes charity, the poor suffer more, 
Sind meet with less relief, ;at least with less 
of that kind of relief which proceeds from 

-T 2 
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the exertions, and interference of indivi- 
duals. Far be it from me, in talking of the 
dissipation of great cities, to wage war 
with the innocent pleasures of life ; with 
youth there should be joy, for the best days 
of life are soon fled ; but the danger \% 
that amidst the constant enjoyments, and 
diversions of society, the heart should be- 
.come callous, and lose that noble irritability, 
that moral life, which is the parent of all 
that is good in the world. Enchanting as 
the pleasures of society appear, they would 
still derive an additional charm from the 
consciousness that you deserved to enjoy 
them, that you had acquired a right to 
be happy, from having made others so ; 
and that an evening of innocent gaiety, 
was earned by a morning of virtuoiu^ 
exertion. 

You are not, I hope, of opinion, 
that these kind of cares devolve upon 
the clergy alone, as the necessary labours 
of their profession : Those wlio teach 
Christianity, ought certainly to be most for- 
w^ard in every Christian exertion ; but, 
unquestionably, it is not from them aloni 
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that these exertions are expected^ but 
from every one whose faith teaches, and 
whose fortune enables him to be, humane. 
I have touched on this point, because suc^ 
an opinion, though too absurd to be openly; 
avowed, is not too absurd for that crude, 
and hasty palliation with which ^we smo- 
ther the conscience that we cannot satisfy. 

Nor let it be imagined, that the duties 
which: I have pointed out are much less 
pressing and imperative, because the law has 
jtaken to itself the protection of the poor ; the 
law must hold out a scanty, and precarious 
relief> or it would encourage mprc misery 
than it relieved ; the law cannot distin- 
guish between the poverty of idleness, and 

» ' » ■ 

the poverty of misfortune ; the law de- 
grades those whom it relieves ; and many 
prefer wretchedness to public aid ; do not, 
therefore, spare yourselves from a belieif 
that the poor are well taken care of by the 
civil poAv^r; and that individual interfe- 
rence is superfluous ; — many a hand is held 
up, and no man seeth it ; many a groan is 
wasted in the air, many die in secret, and, 
like , the moments of the day, they perish, 
and are forgotten : Go, then, while good 
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days are yet left to you, go into the hotise 
of mourning, under the* roof of af&iction, 
and mingle with the old, the wrctdici* 
and the sad: bow down thy spirit with 
them, and chasten thy soul with their 
sorrow ;-^wlien thy feet sound on the 
threshold of the door, the widowed woman 
shall say there is bread for us to day ; chil- 
dren shdU flock about thee, and thou shalt 
be to them as a God, antient people shall 
ha^e joy in their last days because of thee ; 
thy rhind shall be moved within thee, and 
t^e bread, and the estate of the poor, and 
oppressed, shall be precious in thine eyes. 

Many are charitable in order to enjoy 
the luxury of gratitude ; an accidental good 
if it comes ; but an unworthy motive for 
benevolence, because it makes the virtue 
to depend upon the caprice of the indivi- 
dual, towards whom it is exercised : For 
the permanent and unchangeable rule of 
religion, it gives me a rulte which varies 
with the feelings of every wretched being 
whom I relieve : If my taste is gratified 
with the display of every proper sentiment, 
1 am compassionate ; but , the slightest di^ 
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gust is sufEcient to avert me from one of 
the highest duties of a Christian ; I love 
moral effect more than religious ohedience; 
my principal object is not to relieve hupian 
biisery, but to excite iii^ my own mind 
agreeable feeling : The pity which Jesua 
taught was a modest, and invisible pity> 
thinking only of lightening the heavy 
heart, trembling at fame, fearful lest any 
pleasure in the gratitude of man might 
mingle with the spirit of charity, and pollute 
the pure sacrifice which it was offering up ta 
Gpd. 

To conclude, let us always remember 
that every charity is short lived, and ineffi- 

. cacious; which flows from any other motive 
than the right. There is a charity which ori- 
ginates from the romantic fiction of humble 
Virtue, and innocence in distress ; but this 
will.be soon disgusted by low artifice, and 
^scared by brutal vice. The charity which 
proceeds from ostentation can exist no longer 
than when its motives remain undetected. 
There is, (as I have just stated) a charity 

. which is meant to excite the feelings of gra- 
titude, but this will meet with its termina- 
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tion ia disappointment. That (Parity alone 
endures, which flows from a. sense of duty, 
and a hope in God : This is the charity that 
treads in secret those paths of misery, from 
which all but the lowest of human wretches 
have fled ; this is that charity which no labour 
can weary, no ingratitude detach, no hor- 
ror disgustj that toils, that pardons, that 
suffers, that is seen by no man, and ho- 
noured by no man, but, like the great laws 
of nature, does the work of God in silence, 
and looks to future, and better worlds for 
its reward. 
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SERMON XVII. 



HoMANS X. Verse II. 



/ hear them record that they havea zeal for 
God, but not according to Jmoivledge. 



There is a sect which, of late years, has ^ 
been growing into some importance in this 
country, and which, from the unwearied 
activity of those who guide it, has been too 
well received, and too hastily embraced ; I 
mean that sect commonly called Methodists, 
and who '(though less numerous, perhaps, 
than the friends of our church establishment 
commonly suppose) are still numerous 
enough, and sufficiently active in making 
proselytes, and sufficiently successful to jus- 
tify that watchful attention which they now 
begin to experience^ from the established 
clergy. 
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Such attention is still more necessary 
at this period, when enthusiasm, formerly 
confined to the lowest ranks of the com- 
munity^ has sprang up among the. rich, and 
the great ; and when it derives an influence 
as considerable from the wealth, and con- 
sequence of those who profess- it, as it does 
from the seductive nature of its doctrines. 

Nothing can be more clear, than that any 
sect has a perfect right to interpret the 
gospel after its own manner, or to infuse, 
into its followers, any spirit, not incompa- 
tible with the public peace. Such are the . 
rights of sects, as against the civil power ; 
but against reason, and enquiry, no sect is, 
or ought to be, protected ; and above all, 
that sect ought not which proclaims itself to 
be better, and wiser than all other sectSj^ ^ 
which says, we only worsi^ip the true God, 
salvation is for us alone. 

In applying the term sect, to persons 
of this religious persuasion, and in distin- 
guishing them from the church of England, 
I do not found that distinction upon the spe- 
culative tenets they profess, but upon the 
general spirit they display ; it is in wim to 
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«ay you belong to our antient, and vene- 
xable communion, if you lose sight of that 
raoderation for which we have always been 
distinguished, and, instead of sameness of 
spirit, give us only sameness of belief. 
You are' not of us, (whatever your belief 
may be) if you are not sober as we are ; you 
are not of us, if you have our zeal without 
our knowledge ; you are not of us, if 
those tenets, which we have always rendered 
compatible with sound discretion, make you 
drunk, and staggering with the new wine 
of enthusiasm. 

Far be it from me, in pointing out 
those pernicious consequences, which I be- 
lieve to result from this sect of Christians, 
to join with their enemies in the very unjust 
calumnies which have been propagated 
against them ; I most firmly believe that, 
for the greater part, they are enthusiasts, 
.not hypocrites; that they are doing what 
the}'- believe to be right, and though they ^ 
are not acting up to their very exalted pro- 
fessions, yet that, upon the whole, they 
are fairly entitled to be called sincere Chris* 
tians ; What may truely be objected to them 
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is, that, meaning to be the friends of reli- 
gion, they are its greatest enemies; that^ 
wishing to extend the dominion of the 
gospel over all hearts, they are alienating 
from it the best understandings; that, pre- 
paring for sacred things, new triumph, and 
wider glory, they .expose saered things ta 
the derision, and scorn of the wicked : Fbear 
them record that they have a zeal for God^ 
but not according to knowledge. 

It is true that methodisni, and enthu- 
siasm, arc terms often used by the unrigh- 
teous, to ridicule piety under whatevxCr 
aspect of manliness it may be presented; 
and by whatever soundness of discretion it 
may be controlled ; but, in spite of this, 
there is a real excess, there is a righteous- 
ness over-much; a zeal not according to 
knowledge, which is a perpetual injury to 
true feligion, the very name^ used to denote 
it, however unjustly it may be, sometime, 
applied, sufficiently demonstrates among 
what description of Christians those abuses 
exist. 

* Vital Chiistianity. 
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When any man, whose curiosity tnar 
be roused by their high preterrsions, or 
whose feelings may be wounded by tlieir 
unjust reproaches, first turns his attention 
upon these members of the Christiaa 
church, there is nothing which so much 
attracts his notice, or so much ofiends 
his notions of real piety, as their asto- 
nishing arrogance, and presumption; they 
speak as if, in their aera, and at their time, 
God had again vouchsafed to shew himself 
to his people; as if a new dispensation bad 
been accorded to the world, and as if the 
time was at last arrived. When they were 
permitted to shew to mankind the true 
knowledge of the true God : they speak of 
men of all other persuasions, as the chil- 
dren of darkness, and error, pitying the 
whole world besides themselves, and thank* 
ing God, with a very needless, and impious 
gratitude, that he has made them so much 
wiser, and better, than other human beings. 
The gratification of this spiritual pride is. 
become, in tact, almost one of their reli- 
gious exercises, it is mingled in all their 
religious-meditations, and become the dar- 
ling, and consolation of their souls ; ^^ GpU,^ 
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/ tJianIc thee, I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as . 
this publican r thus spake the Pharisee; 
** but, the publican, standing afar off, 
would not so much as lift up his eyes to Hea- 
ven, but s^mote upon his breast, saying, 
God be merciful to me a sinner /" Which 
of these went home to his house,, justified 
' rather than the other ? And of whom did 
Christ spake this parable ? He spake it (says 
St. Luke) tmfo certain men, which trusted in 
themselves, that they were righteous, and 
despised others. It is absolutely necessarj^ 
in order to prevent the young from being 
imposed upon by the;se lofty pretensions, to 
protest against them, in the plainest, and 
most serious manner ; they are so far from 
being proofs of pure, and genuine religion, 
that they are the almost infallible charac- 
teristics of vulgar, and unblushing fanati- 
cism, the most mistaken, and impetuous en- 
thusiasts have all began in the same man- 
ner, have all arrogantly, and studiously, 
depreciated every other mode of worship, 
have all grasped at the monopoly of piety 
and reason : It is not the practice of the 
church of England to do these things ; it is 
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not the habit of her' ministers to speak in- 
sultingly, or to think arrogantly of those 
who worship the same God, however dif- 
ferent be the mode of that adoration, she 
prefers her own doctrine; but she prefers 
it without boasting, and without invidious 
comparison ; she derives from her antiquity, 
calm, and dignified satisfaction, and from 
her experience, the high blessings of mode- 
ration, and forbearance ; but when these 
vain, and mistaken zealots tell her, that she 
is superannuated, and decayed, that she is 
oppressed by the languor of age, and un- 
strung by the indolence of success ; that 
she should rebuild her altars after their 
model, and speak to the God of Heaven 
as they speak ; when this is the part assumed . 
by men, whose predominant notion of reli- 
gion seems to be that it is something re- 
moved as far from common sense as possible, 
it is then surely time to ask these men who 
made them lords, and teachers over us, and. 
wrhereeach of them has found that garment 
of Elijah, in which they so fondly walk 
upon the earth ; they have so long held this 
language ; it has been so long heard in 
silence, that the silence of inactivity has 
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been mistaken for the silence of guilt : it is 
time th^t the young, upon whose unprac* 
tised minds they are always at work/ should 
know, that moderation is not wholly inde- 
fensible; and it is time they should be 
taught to exact, of religious presumption, 
proofs as severe as its pretensions are high. 

Not that it is meant by these remarks to 
insinuate, that the church is endangered by 
this denomination of christians ; I hope, and 
believe that its roots are too deep, its struc- 
ture too admirable, its defenders too ablej 
and its followers too firm, to be shaken by 
this or any other species of attack ; but if 
such dangers do exist, which I am not able to 
perceive, that danger is not from principles 
well known, and previously refuted; it is 
not from men who profess to reason about 
their faith, and who give you some means of 
making to them a reply ; but it is fvotti that 
fanaticism, which professes only to ,feel, 
and not to reason, which is intangible^ and 
invisible to its enemies, which it is no niore 
possible to meet with the common efforts 
'of reason, than it is to dispute with a 
burning fever, or to argue down la stibtle 
contagion. 
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' There exists too, in this sect, not only 
the arrogance of which I am speaking, but 
that unchristian charity in the judgment of 
the motives of others, which is the natural 
consequence of such arrogance ; they are 
perpetually in , the habit of putting on the 
actions of the rest of mankind, a construc- 
tiola which- depreciates all other religions^, 
and exalts their own ; like all small sects,^ 
living, and acting together, their proselytes 
infi^me each other, by mutual praise, into 
an exaggerated sense of their own value ; 
and glide, imperceptibly, into a kind df 
connised dotion, -that they are a chosen, and 
consecrated people, placed by God in thie 
bosom of iddlatry, to purify, and to jsavc 
mankind. It is impossible not to perceive, 
that j^iich are the secret feelings by which 
these men are infliienced, and, perceiving it, 
it is not possible, at the same time, to admit, 
that they hold the chriiStian faith in sill 
that vigour, purity, and vitality, which they 
would make us ordinaiy Christians to be- 
lieve. 



Afiother mischief which they do to 
the cause of religion is, that, by their 
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eager, and overheated imaginations, they 
bring discredit upon the sacred cause, and 
upon the name of religion ; they are taunted 
as the priests of Baal were taunted ; — *^ cry 
*' aloud, for he is a God : either he is talk- 
*' ing, or pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
*' or, peradyenture, he sleepeth, and must 
" be waked : and they cried aloud, and cut 
*' themselves, after their barbarous manner, 
^^ withknivesand lancfets,till the blood gushed 
^^ outuponthem." Nothing can be more mista- 
ken in fact, than to look upon the frantic ex- 
travagance, or the undignified trifling of their 
tfcachers as innocent : Nothing is innocent 
which casts the faintest shade of error, or of 
folly upon true religion : Nothing is innocent 
which disposes the minds of men to con- 
found a serious Christian . with an enthusi- 
astic Christian : Nothing is innocent which 
induces them to dishonor alike the firmness 
of rational conviction, and the vehemence 
of ignorant passion ; nothing which, by 
disgusting correct judgments, runs the 
remotest risque of involving sober Christi- 
anity in the fate of low fanaticism. — He 
who is reproached for being in one extreme, 
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comforts himself that he is not in the other ; 
if he neglects the duties of religion, if he is 
absorbed by the world, if he violates the 
clearest rules of right, and wrong, he pleadsl 
that he is no hypocrite, no fanatic, that he 
despises the senseless, barbarous raving, 
which passes so often under the name of 
religion. And this is, perhaps, the greatest 
evil of enthusiasm ; it is not that an enthu- 
siast may not himself be a better man, but 
that he makes others worse men ; for the 
publican 5ays in his turn, thank God, I am 
n6t as this Pharisee, and then goes head- 
long into every sin, because he will avoid 
extravagance, hypocrisy, and ostentation ;. 
Thus it is that human vices and errors are 
perpetually acting upon each other, that we 
seize hold of what pthers do too much, in 
order to j ustify ourselves in doing too little, 
and are, on the opposite side, provoked tp 
do too much, because we observe others to 
do nothing at all ; the horrors of infidelity 
produce the follies of enthusiasm; and the: 
follies of enthusiasm disgust men into the 
horrors of infidelity. 



If power, and praise are the objects 
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you seek, under the name of religion^ or, 
if you are mistaken enough to suppose, that 
that which is good in some degree is good 
in every degree ; that the holy apostle. Saint 
Paul, when he talked of a righteousness 
over much, and of a zeal without know- 
ledge, talked of those feelings which did 
not, and which could not exist, then, do as 
these men do, make a new god, after your 
own heated mind, and carry the narrow 
spirit of a faction into the great husinjess 
of eternity. But if you really wish to excel 
all other Christians in your faith, and to 
exercise, most worthily, that religion whidi 
hallows, and guides the world, aini at that 
moderation which, while it is the most 
difficult, is the most unhonoured, the most 
unnoticed, and the most unrewarded, of all 
human virtues ; do that which a Christian 
ought to do, without proclaiming that you 
do it ; do not insult men to imitate you 
by the loftiness of your pretensions, but 
allure them to follow you by the sweetness, 
and beauty of your life. Wh^n you come 
to pray to God before the world, let a vene- 
rable, and sacred decorum preside over 
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every loafc, every word, and every action ; 
bevvare, lest you cast upon the name of 
religion the shadow of blame, or reproach ;— 
give us that piety which, while it excites 
feeling, commands respect; and then we 
will bear you record, that you have a zeal 
for Ggd, and that your zeal is according 
to knpwledge. 

Zeal, without knowledge, is the most 
dangerqus foundation on which religious , 
education can be built up; for, where it 
happens to be appUed to a naturally strong 
understanding, that can detect, in after-life, 
the excesses into which it has been hurried 
in early youth, it too often superinduces 
a perfect carelessness to all religion; a 
jeven^feful levity, which seems to atone to 
itself by indiscriminate scorn, for the 
fpUies into which it has been betrayed by 
indiscriminate enthusiasm. 

But bad as this is, it is not the worst, evil 
which is to be laid to the charge of enthii* 
siasm;: the total destruction of human 
reason, the quenching of every faculty, the 
blotting out of all mind, fatuity, folly. 
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idiotism, are the evils which it tbo often 
carries in its train. This is the spectacle at 
which they should tremble who believe, 
that religious feelings do not- require the 
control of reason, and the aid of sound 
instruction ; the spectacle of a mind dead 
for ever to all joj, without peace, or rest 
in the day, or in the night, the victim of 
incurable, hopeless madness": These are the 
proper warnings for* those who are tired 
with the moderation of the English church, 
who ask for something less calm, more 
vehement, and more stimulating than they 
can meet with here: At this moment, a 
thousand human creatures are chained to 
the earth, suffering, in imagination, all the 
torments of hell, and groaning under 
the fancied vengeance of an angry God. 
What has broken them down, and what 
is the cause of their great ruin ? zeal 
without knowledge ; the violence of wor- 
ship ; passions let loose upon the most 
exalted of all objects ; utter contempt of all 
moderation; hatred, and suspicion of the 
moderate; a dereliction of old, safe, and 
established worship; a thirst for novelty. 
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and noise; a childish admiration of every 
bold, and loquacious pretender ; methodism 
in every branch of its folly, and in the 
fullest measure of its' arrogance. 

Perhaps this sect is come too late ; 
perhaps, in spite of their incessant activity, 
it is not possible that mankind should again 
fall very extensively under the dominion of 
enthusiasm ; in the mean time, whatever 
be their ultimate, and general success, this 
will be the character of their immediate 
•proselytes ; they will have all who are 
broken down by the miseries of the world, 
and who will fly to the drunkenness of 
enfhusiasm, as a cure for the pangs of 
sorrow ; they will have all men, in whose 
minds fear predominates over hope, pro- 
fligates, who have exhawsted the pleasures of 
life, will begin to blanie those pleasures 
enthusiastically, and to atone, by the cor- 
ruption of their reason, for the corruption 
of their hearts. Designing hypocrites will 
sbmetimes join them, and throw a mask of 
sanctity over the sordid impurities of their 
lives. It will be a general receptacle for 
imbecility, fear, worn-out debauchery, and 
designing fraud. . It will nourish a scora 
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for religion, produce a constant succession 
of scofiers^ and so blen4 the excesses of 
the human mind, upon religious subjects, 
with its sound, 2lnd serious efforts, that 
men, not caring to disentangle the evil from 
the good, will cast both the evil and the 
good away, and live in habitual carelessness 
for their salvation. 

But it is urged, in answer to this, that 
the lives of these men are good; Admit 
them to be so ; are there no good oieil who 
are not enthusiasts ? Are there np men, 
deeply impressed with the truth of the 
gospel, who avoid all singularity, party 
spirit, ajid display in their obedience to that 
gospel ? Is there no such thing as earnest, yet 
tranquil piety ? Is a sound understanding 
really so incompatible with a pure heart, 
that men must become ispectacles, and 
laughing stocks, in this world, before they 
consider themselves as fit for Another, and a 
better ? '^ I respect these people,'' says one of 
the greatest ornaments of the English 
church, (now no more.*) *^ I reject them^ 

* Dr. Paley, whose works have adorned, and whose low 
situation in the English church has disgraced the age ip which 
he lived. 
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because I believe they are sincere, but I 
have never been present at their worship, 
without saying to myself, how different is 
this from the primitive purity, and sim- 
plicity of the gospel/- 

. It is possible to love a thing so ardently, 
and to covet it so much, that we cease to 
be good judges of the means by which it is to 
be attained, or preserved when it is attained. 
We have in our church, and in theirs, one 
com mon obj ect,— salvation, — the greatest 
that the mind can conceive, or the passions 
covet. We will not believe, that an All- 
wise, and an Almighty being has made our 
eternal happiness tq depend upon the display 
of impetuous feeling, or the observance of 
unmeaning trifles: We will bend our 
whole heart to the Lord our God, and to 
the great author of our redemption ; but 
we will do it with calm adoration, and with 
zeal according to knowledge ; these habits 
may not impose, they may not dazzle, they 
may not attract ;— rbut they are practical, 
they are permanent, they •will endure; and, 
while a thousand new sects are swelling 
into importance, from their extravagance, 
and dissolving again^ when that extravagance 
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has lost the charm of novelty, our antient, 
and venerable church, too great, too wise, 
and too aged, for these popular arts, shall 
stand the test of time, and gradually gather 
into her bosom, those who can be wise as 
well as good ; who have an ardent zeal for 
God, but a zeal according to knowledge. 
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// is easier for a Camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter, into the kingdom of God. 



Without entering into the disputes to 
which this passage has given birth^ ot 
agitating the question of the propriety of 
the translation, I shall construe it in a figu- 
rative sense, and suppose it .to mean, that 
it is difficult for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God; that the temptations, 
conseqtient upon grekt possessions, create a 
very serious obstacle to the attainment of 
the principles, and of dxfe rewards of- thfe 
gospel. 
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To examine what those obstacles arc, 
and to point out in what manner they may 
be guarded against, will, I hope, not prove 
an unprofitable subject for this day's dis- 
course; if, in the progress of such dis- 
course, I point out any pernicious effects of 
wealth upon the moral, and religious cha- 
racter, I cannot, of course, mean to 
insinuate that such influence is never Coun- 
teracted, and such danger never repelled. — ^ 
I am speaking, net of fact, but of tendency, 
— not of those effects which always are 
produced, but of those which, in nature, 
and probability may be produced. 

It is difficult for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God : — The first cause 
to be alleged for this difficulty is, that he 
wants that important test of his own 
conduct, which is to be gained from the 
conduct of his fellow-creatures* towards 
him ; he may be going far from the king- 
dom of God, on the feet of pride, anH over 
the spoils of injustice, without learning, 
from the averted looks, and the alienated 
hearts of men, that his ways are the ways 
of death. Wealth is apt to inspire a kind 
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of awe, which fashions every t^ok, modu^ 
Jates every word, and influences every 
action; — and this, not so much from any 
view to interest, as from that imposing 
superiority, exercised upon the imagination 
by prosperous fortune, from which it is 
. extremely difficult for any man to emancir 
pate himself, who has not steadily accus- 
tomed his judgment to measure his fellow- 
creatures by real, rather than artificial dis-^ 
tinctions, and to appeal from the capricious 
judgments of the world, to his own reflec- 
tions, and to the ckar, and iodisputal^ 
precepts of the gospel. 

The general presumption, indeed, whidbi 
we are apt to form, is, that the cnischidf |s 
already done, that the rich man tes been 
accustomed to such flattering reception, sucfe 
gracious falsehoods, and sucli ingenipjus 
deceit ; that to treat him justly^ is to tKaA 
him hari^ly ; and, to defer to him only in 
the proportion of his merit, is a violation <xf 
established forms : No man feels it to be his 
^uty to combat with the gigantic errors of 
the world, and to exalt -himself iirto a 
champion of rightetoushess ; he ^ves Ibr 
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-State of society just as he found it, and 
indolently contributes his quota of deceit, to 
make the life of a human being an huge 
falsehood, from the cradle to the tomb. 
It is this which speaks to Dives the false 
history of his shameless, and pampered 
life ; — ^here it is, in the deceitful mirror of 
the human face, that he sees the high gifts 
with which God has endowed him ; — ^and 
here it is, in that mirror, so dreadfully just 
to guilty poverty, he may come back, after 
he has trampled on every principle of 
honor, and justice, and see joy^ and delight, 
and unbounded hospitality, and unnumbered 
friends : Therefore, I say to you, when 
you enter in among your fellows, in the 
pomp, and plenitude of wealth, — when the 
me^k eye of poverty falls before you, — when 
all men listen to your speech, and the 
approving smile is ready to break forth on 
^very brow, — then keep down your rising 
heart, and humble yourself before your 
father who seeth in secret; then fear 
very greatly for your salvation; then 
tremble more than Felix trembled ; then 
remember that it is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
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fich man to enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The second reason why it is so diffi- 
cult for a rich man to enter into the king* 
dom of God is, that he loves the kingdoi* 
of the veorld too w^ell : Death is very 
terrible, says the son of Sirach, to him who 
lives at ease in hia possessions ; and in truth 
the pleasure of life does, in a great measure, 
depend upon the lot which we draw, and 
the heritage which we\ enjoy ; it may be 
urged, that a person who knows no other 
situation, wishes no other; and, that the 
boundary of his experience, is the boundary 
of his desire : 'I'his would be true enough, 
if we did not derive our notions of happi* 
ness, and misery from a wider range of 
observation than our own destiny can 
afford ; I will not speak of great misfortunes, 
for such instances prove, but too clearly, 
how much the love of life depends on the 
enjoyment it affords ;— but a man who is 
the eternal prey of solicitude, wishes for - 
the closing of the scene ; a constant, cheer- 
less struggle with little miseries, w^ill dim 
the sun, and wither the green herb,; and 
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, faint the fresh wind ;— ^he ^11 cry dtit, let 
me depart, — he will count his gt^y hairs 
with joy, and one day will seem unto him 
as many. Thos6 who are riot Reminded of the 
wretchedness of human existence by sach 
%^ectiohs as these, who are born to luiuiry 
tnd respect, atid sheltered frdtti the yatious 
perils of poverty, begin to forget the ptt- 
carious tenure of worldly enjoyments, and 
to bmld stittiptuously on tht sarid ; they Jmt 
their trust, (as the psalmist iays,) iii 
chariots, and horses, and dream they shall 
live for ertr in those palaces which are bat 
the ottt-houses of the grave. There aire verjr 
few men, in fact, who are capable of with- 
standing the constant effect of artificial 
distinctions ; it is difEcult to live upon a 
throne, and to think of a tomb ; it is difficult 
to be clothed in splendor, and to remraiber 
we are dust ; it is difficult for tTie rich and the 
prosperous to teep their hearts, as a biirnihg 
coal upon the altar, and to huttible 'thetti* 
Selves before God, as they riste bdforfe 
men. In the mean time, While pridfe g^th^ 
in the heart, the anjgd is fever writitog in tfcfe 
book, and wrath Is tfver inantHi^ m the rt^ ; 
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complain not, in the season of woe, that 
yon are parched with thirst; ask not: for 
water, as Dives asked ; you have ^ warning 
which he never had. There stand the ever 
memorable words of the text, which break 
down the statehness of man, and dissipate 
the pageantry of the earth t — thus it is 
that the few words of a God can make the 
purple of the world appear less beautiful 
" than the mean garments 6f a beggar^ ^iid 
striking terror into the hearts of njlers, and 
of exarchs, turn the banners of dopiiijiorjL 
to the ensigns of death, and make then) 
shudder at the sceptre which they wield. 
To day, you are cloathed in fine linen, and 
fare sumptuously ; in a few^ and eyil years, 
they shall hew you out a tomb of marble, 
whiter than snow, and the cunning artifice; 
of the workman shall grave on it weeping 
0.ngeli5, and make a delicate iipage of one 
fleeing up to Heaven, as if it were thee, 
and shall relate, in golden letters, the long 
story of your honours, and your birth, — thou 
fool ! ! He that dieth by tJiQ ro^d side for 
the lack of a morsel of bread, God loveth 
him, as well as he loveth thee ; and at the 
gates of Heaven, arid from the blessed 
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angels thou shalt learn, that it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the king* 
dom of Heaven, 

Another fatal effect of great wealth is, 
that it is apt to harden the heart ; wealth gives 
power ; power produces immediate gratifi- 
cation ; the long habit of immedJate gratifi- 
cation, an impatience of unpleasant feelings; 
a claim to be exempted from the contem- 
plation of human misery, of every thing 
calculated to inspire gloom, to pollute 
enjoyment, and protrude a sense of painful 
duties; the compassion with which pros- 
perous men are born in common with us all, 
is never cherished by a participation in the 
common suffering, a share in the general 
struggle ; it wants that sense of the difficulty 
and wretchedness of existence, by which 
we obtain the best measure of the sufferings 
of our fellow-creatures : We talk of human 
life as a journey, but how variously is that 
journey performed ? there are some who 
come forth girt, and shod, and mantled to 
walk on velvet lawns, and smooth terraces, 
where every gale is arrested, and every bearo 
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is tempered ; there are others, who walk on 
the alpine paths of life,, against driving 
misery, and through stormy sorrows; 
and over sharp afflictions, walk, with bare 
feet, and naked breast, jaded, mangled, and 
chilled : It is easy enough to talk of mis- 
fortunes ; that they exist, no man can be 
ignorant ; it is not the bare knowledge of 
them that is wanting, but that pungent, 
vital, commiseration, under the influence of 
which a man springs up from the comforts 
of his home, deserts his favourite occupations, 
toils, invents, investigates, $truggles, wades 
through perplexity, disappointment, and 
disgust, to save a human being from shame, 
poverty, and destruction; here then is the jet, 
and object of our blessed Saviour's menace ; 
and reasonable enough it is that he, who 
practically withdraws himself from the great 
christian community of benevolence, should 
be cut off from the blessings of christian 
reward : If we sufler ourselves to be so 
infatuated by the enjoyments cfthis world, 
as to forget the imperious claims of affliction, 
and to render pur minds, from the long 
habit of selfish gratification, incapable of 
fulfilling? the duties wx owe to mankind, then 
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let us not repine, that our lot ceases in this 
'world, or that the rich man shall never 
inheicit immortal life. 

As to that confidence and pride of 
which riches are too -often the source, what 
can the constitution of that mind be, which 
has formed these notions of divine wisdom 
and justice ? Was this inequality of pos- 
sessions contrived for the more solid esta- 
blishment of human happiness, that there 
might be gradation, and subordination 
among men? or was it instituted to give 
an arbitrary, and useless superiority of 
one human being over another ) Are 
any duties exacted for the good conferred ? 
or was a rich man only born to sleep 
quietly, to fare sumptuously, and to be 
clothed in brave apparel? Has he, who 
does not create a particle of dust but it has 
its use, has he, do you imagine, formed one 
human * being, merely as a receptacle of 
choice fruits, and delicate vimds ; and has 
he stationed a thousand others about him, 
of the same flesh, and blood, that they might 
pick up the crumbs of his table^ and gratify 
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the wishes of his heart ? No man is mad 
enough to acknowledge such an opinion ; but 
many enjoy wealth as if they Ijad no other 
notion respecting it, than that they were to 
extract from it the greatest enjoyment possi- 
ble, to eat, and drink to day, and to mock at 
the threatened death of to-morrow, 

The'coramtand of our Saviour to the 
rich man, was, go thy way quickly, sell 
all thou hast, divide it among the poor, and 
take up thy cross, and follow me ; but this 
precept of our blessed Lord's, as it waB 
intended only for/ the interests of the gos- 
pel, and the state of the world at that pe- 
riod, cannot be considered as applicable to 
the present condition of mankind ; to preach 
such exalted doctrine in these latter days, 
would, I am afraid, at best be useless ; 
our object is to seek for some fair me- 
dium between selfishness, and enthusiasm. 
If something of great possessions be 
dedicated to inspire respect, and preserve 
the gradations of society, a part to the real 
wants, a little to the ornaments, and sup^*- 
fluities of life, a little even to the infirmities 
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of the possessor, liow much will remain 
for the unhappy, who ask only a preference 
over vicious pleasure, disgraceful excess, and 
idle ostentation. 

Neither is it to objects only of indivi- 
' dual misery, that the application of wealth 
is to be confined; whatever has for its ob- 
ject to enlarge human knowledge, or to 
propagate moral, and religious principle; 
whatever may effect immediately, or re- 
motely, directly, or indirectly, the public 
happiness, may add to the comforts, repress 
the crimes, or animate the virtues of social 
life; to every sacred claim of this nature, 
the apipetite for frivolous pleasure, and the 
passion for frivolous display, must implicitly 
yield : if the minutiae of individual charity, 
present an object too inconsiderable for a 
capacious mind, there are vast asylums for 
sickness, and want, w^hich invite your aid ; 
breathe among their sad inhabitants the 
spirit of consolation, and order, give to them 
wiser arrangements and wider limits, pre- 
pare shelter for unborn wretchedness, and 
medicine -for future disease; give opportu* 
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nity to taleiits, and scope to goodness ; go 
among the multitude, and see if you can 
drag from the oblivious heap some child of 
Godj some gift of Heaven, whose mind 
can burst through the secrets of nature, and 
influence the destiny of man. This is the 
dignified, and religious use of riches, vv'^hieh, 
when they cherish boyish pride, and minis- 
ter to selfish pleasure, shall verily doom 
their possessor to the flames of hell. — But 
he who knows wherefore God has given 
him great possessions, he shall die the death 
of Lazarvis, without leading his life, and 
rest in the bosom of 'Abraham, though he 
never stretched forth his wounds to the 
dogs, nor gathered up the crumbs of the 
table for his food. 

The best mode of guarding against 
that indirect flattery, which is always paid 
to wealth, is to impress the mind with a 
thorough belief of the fact ; and to guard, 
by increased inward humility, against the 
danger of corruption from without. The 
wealthy man, who attributes to himself 
great, or good qualities, from what he con- 
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ceives to be the opinion of the world, ex- 
poses^ himself to dangerous errors ; on the 
most important of all subjects, this source 
of self-judgment is, for him, most effec- 
tually poisoned ; he must receive such evi- 
dence v^ith the utmost distrust, weigh every 
circumstance with caution, court animad* 
version, and friendly candour, and cherish 
the man, by whose polished justice his 
feelings arc consulted, while his follies are 
repressed. 

« 

For the pride which is contracted by 
the contemplation of iittle things, there is 
no better cure than the contemplation of 
great things. Let a rich man turn from his 
own pompous littleness, and think of Hea- 
ven, of eternity, and of salvation; let 
him think of all the nations that lie dead in 
the dust, waiting for the trumpet of God; 
he will smile at his own brief authority, and 
be as one lifted up to an high eminence, to 
whom the gorgeous palaces . of tlie world 
are the specks, and atoms of the eye ; the 
great laws of nature pursue their eternal 
course, and heed not the frail distinctions of 
this life ; the fever spares nbt the rich, and 
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the great; the tempest does not pass by 
them ; they are racked by pain, they are wea- 
kened by disease, they are broken, hy old 
age, they are agonised in death like other/ 
men, they moulder in the tomb, they difier 
only from other men in this, that God will 
tall yiem to a more severe account, that 
they must come before him with deeds of 
Christian charity, and acts of righteousness, 
equal to all the opportunities, and blessingiEj 
which they have enjoyed. " , 

Let the rich man, then, remember in the 
midst of his enjoyments, by what slight 
tenure those enjoyments are held. In addi- 
tion to the common doubt which hangs over 
the life of all men, : fresh perils lay hid in 
his pleasures, and the very objects, for 
which he lives, may be the first to termi- 
nate his existence. *^ Remember thou art 
mortal," was said every day to a great king. 
So, after the same fashion, I would that a 
man of great possessions should frequently 
remember the end of all things, and the 
long home, and the sleeping place of a span 
in breadth ; I would have him go from 
under Jthe gilded dome^ down to the. place 
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where Ihey will . gather him to the bones of 
his fathers ; he should tread in the du$t of 
the noble, and trample on the ashes of the 
•proud ; I would heap before him sights of 
woe, and images of death, and terror ; I 
would break down his stateliness, and hum- 
ble him before his Redeemer, and his jiidge: 
My voice should ever sound in his ea«, that 
it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven, 
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SERMON XIX. 



Exodus XX. Vers^ VH* 



^ou shdlt not take the name oft the Jjord 
thy God in vain, for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltless, who taketh his name 



tn vam. 



While we are guarded against great, and 
daring crimes, by the disgust which their 
enormity excites; we remain exposed to the 
lesser vices, because we consider theaa^ as 
too unimportant for our care, and in thi/s 
manner they gain a victory by our negli- 
gence, which they never could obtain froiqt 
theii; own power. 

VOL. I, T 
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no n^an breaks out at once into great vices j 
; — no maa is, of a sudden, notoriously 
wicked; but he begins with little faults, — ' 
he abstains from public worship,^^ — he lose$, 
gradually, the awful remembrance of his 
Creator, — he accustoms himsdf to call upon 
his name, on the most trifling oqcasions; 
and then, after such beginnings, foolishly 
imagines he can stop just where he pleases. 
He who breaks through the outward wall 
will soon come into the inner dwelling; 
this law is one of tlie strong barriers of 
true piety ; — beware how you break it 
down ;— ^think much before yoii pronounce 
the name of God j — and you will think 
much more before you disobey his word. 
—Hallow that name with an holy fear, and 
you will not trample on the laws Which 
that holy name sanctions: Let all your 
words be yea, and nay ; and that will be 
some security, that your actions are pure, 
and irreproachable as your language. 

The only excuse which worldly-minded 
men can set up for sin, is pleasure; the 
present temptation is too strong ; the sense 
of future evil too faint, and too remote ; 
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but who will assert, that there is any plea- 
sure in an oath ? — Or that, in the whole 
extent of language, the only words capable 
of communicating satisfaction, are those 
which are not only coarse, and vulgar, but 
shocking; not only shocking, but irre- 
ligious, blasphemous, and bad. To take 
the Lord's name in vain, is to incur guilt 
without delight ; and to violate a solemn' 
commandment of God, merely that every 
one who hears us may conceive a low 
opinion of our manners, our education, 
and our understanding, 

/ 

It is with small vices as with trijfling 
complaints of the body; they become dan- 
gerous, only because they are neglected. 
From the age of innocence, when we look 
at the extremes of human depravity, the 
distance appears immense ; we say, there is 
a great gulph between us ;-«rmy soul C2^n 
never be darkened with such crimes as 
these ; I. shall go down to my grave in 
innocence and peace. — In the mean time, 
the descent from one step to another is, 
ishort, and gentle, and we arrive at the dis- 
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tant goal, betrayed by the artful transition* 
We should take up the task of amend men t, 
where it is roost likely to be attended with 
isuccess; to struggle with great vices ia 
always difficult, sometimes, I am afraid, 
hopeless ; in checking the vice of swearing, 
we are destroying the seeds of unrighteous- 
ness, and cherishing that feeling of sanctity 
which is the parent of every good ; here- 
jafter, when our religious feeUngs are blunted 
and wonj away, when our minds are pre- 
pared for the reception of every vice, we 
shall find it too late to keep holy the name 
of the Lord our God ; — ^too late to remem- 
ber, that they are not guiltless who take his 
name in vain. 

^^(VTiatever rules any man may chuse 
to apply to himself, he will not deny, that 
it is his duty to watch, with the ihost pious 
csre^ the first appearances of this danger- 
ous vice in the minds of children; that 
a young person, at least, should be taught 
never to pronounce the name of God, but 
with feeUngs of pious gratitude/ and un- 
bounded veneration, ; never, without remem^- 
bcring that God breathed into him the breath 
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of life; that, at his will, thati breath stiU 
hangs in his nostrils; that in a momait^ 
his soiil may be taken from him; and that 
he may be called before the throne of v that 
being, whose power nothing can resist j and 
from whose wisdom nothing remains con» 
cealed. The youth who has these feelings, 
is safe from all flagrant, and enormbitf 
crimes ; in the moment of temptation, he 
flie^ to them as to the horns of the altar.; 
^nd, in the day of his adversity, they ar6 
bis stoney rock, his buckler, and his shield* 

It is very striking, in our perusal df 
the scriptures, to remark the awful matinei: 
in which the name of God is mentioned ; 
and the noble images, and allusions, with 
which it is surrounded, and liallowed: 
Moses says^ that it is eternal, everlasting, 
not to be changed. Solomon, calls it the 
frontlet to his eyes ; Isaiah says, it is the 
tower of his heart. — Zechariah, calls it^ 
wall of fire. — ^Joel, and Amos, and Haggai, 
^ay it is a miracle, and a glory, and a burn-s 
ing light. Prophets, lawgiveris, and sacred 
kings bless it ; the worst only, and tb© 
lowest of nien^ .revile it, and tr^utnple it in the 
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dust. This is the way that common minds 
speak of the first and great cause of all} 
but David says, that when he called upon 
God, the earth shook, and trembled; that 
the very -foundations of the hills were sha- 
ken, i^ He bowed the Heavens, and came 
down ; darkness wis imder his feet ; he rode 
,upon a cherubin j— rhe did fly upon the 
wings of the wind ; he made darkness his 
gecret place ; his pavilion round about him 
;W^ dark waters, and thick clouds of the 
ftkies. Tk^ Lord also thundered in the Hea^- 
vens, and the highest gave his voice. Then 
*the channek of waters were se^n, and the 
foundations of the world were discovered. 
At thy rebuke, oh God; at the blast of 
the breath of thy nostrils. — ^Tliis is not mere 
imagination, but wise, and instructive piety ; 
the loftiest flight, and the boldest epithet 
has its use ; whatever exalts the Deity, en- 
forces obedience to his laws ; whatever de^ 
grades his name, renders it more probable, 
that his commandments will not be observed, 

It is a vast advantage to keep in the 
heart a pure image to look at, — something 
which is free from eyery stain of niortal 
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frailty ; and which we may follow, though 
iat a distance immeasurable, and imitate, 
though in dimness, and obscurity ; for this 
reason, the thought of God is to be fenced 
about with every care ; it is 7iot to be called 
forth for the purposes of any evil passion, 
or to gratify rash intemperance, or to 
give dignity to insignificance. It is to be 
reserved for stupendous affliction, poured 
forth in eminent distress, appealed to before 
grave tribunals, and pronounced wiOi so- 
lemn devotion, when the dearest interests of 
mankind are at stal^e. God has given lis his 
name as a support to human laws, as a secu- 
rity to huma^n happiness ; it is so great and 
serious a possession, the use of it is of such 
vast importance, that the* law takes it to 
itself, and pronounces it to be an offence 
against the public to use it, but in prayer, 
And the law does this very justly, reasoning 
after this manner j that. by the use of God's 
name contracts are ratified ; by that pledge; 
men bind themselves to the performance of 
high duties ; recompence is awarded ; and 
crimes arg punished. Frojn a confidence th^t 
the name of God will not be taken in vain; 
jBp tQ take it, is to v\^eaken one of the prpps 
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on which human happiness is placed ; is to 
accustom yourself and others to the irre- 
verent luse of that name^ uport the reverent 
use of which the administration of justice 
intimately depends. It is in this very iiianner 
that our Saviour preaches it, not only for- 
bidding perjury, but forbidding that habit 
of appealing carelessly to sacred things, 
which lays the foundation for a breach of 
oaths. /^ Ye have heard how it hath been 
said by them of old time, thou shalt not 
forswear thyself;^ — but I say unto you, 
swear not at all, neither by Heaven, for it 
is God's throne, nor by the earth, for it is 
his footstool, nor by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the great king ; but let your 
communication be yea, and nay, for what* 
soever is more than these, cometh of evil. 

It is pleasant to remember, that no man 
can cultivate any one virtue, without cul- 
tivating others at the same time; now, to 
watch carefully over the use we nniake of the 
name of God, and to beware that we do not 
misuse it, even in the strongest paroxysm 
of violence, induces a turn of mind, which 
is extremely favourable to the government 
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of our evil nature; for it is« not probable 
that he, who is striving ijot to offend s^gain&t 
one commandment of God, should, at that 
very moment, ofiend against another; the 
same awful feeling which prevents him from 
blaspheming against the name of God, may 
curb anger, soften hatred, ,and produce a 
general spirit of pious moderation. To 
conclude ; which of all those crimes pre- 
scribed in the decalogue is the greatest, we 
know not ; as they are all equally forbidden, 
they are, probably^ all equally heinous : — 
there cannot, therefore, be a doubt, which, 
in a religious point of view, it is the greatest 
fblly to commit; for, to the violation of the 
name of God, there is no natural impulse, 
nor is any great enjoyment the consequence 
of it ; for though it may be difficult some- 
times not to do it, there is no sort of pleasure 
in" doing it, nor is it a vice .by which any-^ 
thing is gained, but disreputation, and 
disgrace. In the meantime, it is as danger- 
ous in its consequences, as if it were agree- 
able in itself ; it weakens the obligation of 
oaths, destroys the delicacy of religious 
feeling, and makes all those thoughts com^ 
jnpn, which should be reserved for the great 
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Indeed, against the greater crimes Al- 
njighty God has placed a powerful safe- 
guard, in the admonitions qf conscience, 
which they awaken ; but -when we come 
from crimes against feeling, to crimes against 
reason, the danger is greater, because the 
warning is less ; and here we must owe to 
the instruction of others, and to self-escami- 
nation, that innocence which we derive, on 
other occasions, from the loud, and irre- 
sistible cries of nature. 

Thou shalt not take the Lord's name in 
vain. To use tlie Lord's name in vain, is 
to use it on any occasion, except when 
called upon by the laws of our country, 
to offer that solemn pledge for the truth of 
what we say. But the misfortune is^ we 
do not deem it in -vain, if the object on 
which we employ it is of importance to 
us, and to us alone. We do not think it in 
vain to call down, God, armed with all his 
terrors, upon any accident which disturbs 
the cheerfulness of our lives; we think 
that obedient . Heaven is always ^«idy to 
avenge our wrongs, and that the Deity is 
ever watchful to bless those whom we bless, 
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and curse those whom we curse. We make 
use of God's name to exasperate the vio* 
lence of our own foolish passions, and to 
sharpen the edge of those trifling re:s:ations. 
Which are entailed upon us all, in Our pas- 
sage through the world. 

* ' . . 

It may not, perhapis, be quite 
clear, where the great danger of tising 
the name of God, upon common occasions, 
can be : the danger (afid a very serious one 
it is) is this; that we familiarise ourselves 
tod much vsrith that awful name ;— that the 
humble reverence, with vyhich it should 
always be thought of^ and pronounced, be 
es^changed for confidence, and bol^ess ; — 
that, having broke through the pales of the 
altar, we approach to the sanctuary itself; — • 
that, having accustomed ourselves to talk 
of God, without fear, Ve break through 
his laws, without hesitation ; and end with 
bad actions after we have began With im- 
pious words. 

These ' outworks, and fences of reli- 
gion, are of the most §acred idiiportance ;-^ 

r 2 . 
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SERMON XX. 



t *m a^m^t 



First Epistle of Peter III. Verse IV, 



The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is, 
in the sight qf^God, of a great price. 

The meekness of the gospel,has been so far 
nfistalen by one sect of Christians, that they 
have erroneously interpreted it to meaq^ 
passive submission to violence attd iryury ; 
I prineiple which operates as an incitement 
ta many bad passions^ by leaving to them 
their iqdisputed reward^ and urges us to 
ibandon those salutary means of defence, 
mplanted by nature for the encouragement 
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of justice, and , the due order of* thcf 
world. 

That all iilen should cease to fesisf^ 
would be of very little importance, unless all 
men were to cease to attack ; for, otherwise^ 
such a system would be merely the extinc- 
tion of all rights, jand the quiet toleration of 
every wrong. On the contrary, if the object 
be to diminish, as much as possible, the quan- 
tity of evil in the universe, and if its sudden 
destruction be impossible, it is much, better 
to render vice and violence unsuccessful in 
their object, by that calm, yet vigilant resis- 
tance, which is more desirous of preventing 
'future, than revengmg past aggression. 

«* 

As I cannot, for these reasons, believe^ 
that the meekness of the gospel is pusilla- 
nimity, I cannot allow it any more to be 
error ; it cannot consist in an undue depre* 
ciation of ourselves, or an ignorance of any 
one superiority we may chance to possess 
over our fellow creatures ; the gospel never 
teaches ignorance ; it stimulates man to the 
study of himself as the best of all wisdom ; 
it permits him to discover the rank whidi 
God has assigned to him ; but threatens him 
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with otnnipotent anger, if he turns the gifts 
of the Creator td the scorn, and oppression 
of the creature, and when he feels the pride 
of talents, or of power ; the scriptures un- 
veil to him the glory of Qod, and tell him 
• of the days of the life of man, thiit they 
^a^e few, and evil ; and that when the breath 
of his ndstrils i$ gone, he returneth again to 
his dust. 

Christian . meekness is neither igno- 
rance, nor pusillanimity ; but the meekness 
of the gospel, so far as it is concerned 
in the vindication • of its own rights, 
vindicates them only when tiiey are of 
considerable impoi^tdnce. Nothing more 
^iistant from the ornament of a meek, 
and quiet spirit, than the incessant, and 
^scrupulous vindication of minute rights, and 
an avidity for htigation and contest ; a meek 
man will cede much, and before he vindi- 
cates a right, or resents an injury, will con- 
^«ider, if that for which he contends is 
w^orth the price of peace, not only' if it be 
an object for which justice will permit him 
to stru^te, but one which prudence for- 
bids him to relinquish ; he will pass over 
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every pretension to notice ; — to blazon our- 
selves over with the arms,' and insignia of 
our merits, and to be perpetually occupied 
with putting the rest of the world jn mind 
of their inferiority ; — greatness is, then, infi- 
nitely attractive, when it seems unconscious 
of its self ; when it is detected by others ; 
not when it publishes, and praises its own 
importance; — when it is called forth, by 
the chances of the world, to eminence, and 
light ; and is unconscious of the wonder, 
amid the praises, and acclamations of man*^ 
kind. 

A meek man does not exact minute, and 
constant attentions from his fellow-creatures; 
he is not apt to form an exaggerated 
estimate of the duties which are owing to 
him ;- — ^he is grateful for little services, and 
affectionate for any slight mark of notice, 
and respect; — he attributes every act of 
benevolence, not to his own merits, but to 
yours ;— he is thankful for what has been 
conferred, without being incensed that more 
has been withheld : To give to the meek, 
is to lend to that Saviour whom they 
imitate ; it is to confer favors upon a man 
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ttrfio is eter ready to repay them seven-fold, 
because his memory of them is tenaciousi 
and his gratitude lively : his spirit burns 
tvith a consuming fire, till he can make the 
fioul of his benefactor leap with joy. 

On the cdntrary, the most obliging 
disposition cannot keep pace with the 
pretensions of a proud man. Tl)e mos]t 
arduous efforts to promote his interests, he 
considers as so many duties owing to his 
merits; no sacrifice is too humble, no 
concession too flattering, no negligence 
venial, no momentary remission of benevo- 
lent exertion to be endured; — whatever yoti 
confer you lose, fot whatever you are 
de^cient you suffer; it is a service abundant 
in punishment, and' utterly barrien of 
reward 4 ^ 

If a meek man hidesf his own supe- 
riority, he is ever ready to do justicle to the 
pretensions of others ; the weak, the absent, ^ 
^nd the defenceless, feel safe in his judg- 
ments ; they are sure not to be tortured by 
asperity of speech, maligniantly calumniated, 
or sacrifided to unprincipled ridicule ;'-— their 
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virtues, and excellent qualities he is ever 
ready to acknowledge, because he has no 
motive to suppress them, — his justiqe gives 
us ease, his innocence security, -r- we 
repose on such a Christian character, — it is 
the shadow of a large rock in a weary land ; 
we cast ourselves under it for refreshment, 
and peace, weary with the dust, and the 
heat, and the panting of life. 

As man advances in civilization, the 

m 

feelings of his mind becomes so vulne- 
rable, and acute, that severity of invective, 
the mere power of inculpative w^ords, 
becomes more intolerable than bodily pain, 
or any evil that* fortune can impose. The 
intemperate expressions of anger, inflict 
wounds, which are never healed for a life, 
and lay the foundation of animosities, which 
no suj)sequent conciliation can ever appease. 
The tongue of a meek Christian is held 
with a bridle ; — ^his words are yea, and nay, 
righteous, temperate, beautiful, and calm; 
— ^remonstrance without bitterness,- — firm- 
ness without passion, — pairdon without 
reproach ; — he has not to lament that 
disgraceful, and unchristian violence of 
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jSpeecii which often excites as much remorse 
in those who indulge it, as indignation in 
those against whom it is directed, a viru- 
lence often used with as much freedom, as 
if men were proper, and candid judges of 
their own injuries, and with as much force 
as if every slight injury against ourselves, 
cancelled all the rights of humanitv towards 
its author, and marked him out as the fit 
victim of impure, and unbridled invective. 

The, meek disciple of him, who was 
the meekest of all, is strongly impressed 
with the vanity, and unworthiness of every 
thing human ; in whatever station he may 
place himself, relative to his feUow-creatures, 
he cannot deduce materials for pridej for 
he deems that the highest are low, and the 
strongest frail, and the earth an idle dream ; ^ 
while vulgar pride attaches the highest 
degree of importance to every thing, how- 
ever diistantly, and minutely related to itself ; 
-meekness, in viewing itself, and the earth 
upon which it is placed, trembles at the 
attributes, and works of God, and wonders 
that it should be remembered amidst the 
labyrinth of moving worlds. 
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It subdues high-mindedness by reflect* 
ing on the ignorance with which human 
schen>es are planned,— the casualties by . 
which they are interrupted, the unexpected 
consequences by which they are followed,— 
and the shortness of life by which they 
are frustrated, dissipated, and mocked. This 
view of the insignificance .of life, intended 
for the cure of pride, may, by abuse, and 
mi3application, encourage levij;y, and inac- 
tivity- we are not to be careless in the 
government of ourselves, and in the adjust- 
ment of our conduct, because this world, 
contrasted with the sum of things is insig- 
nificant ; and to pass through life in boister- 
, ous merriment, or supine indifierence, 
because life is short ;-— this world, so insig- 
nificant is the world in which we are desti- 
ned to act, this life so short, is all that is 
granted us for probation ; its narrow limits, 
its feeble powers, and its sad vicissitudes> 
cannot justify sloth or despair, though they 
ought to subdue pride, and to promote that 
ornament of a . meek, and quiet spirit, 
which is so congenial to the gospel, 
and so well adapted to the condition of 
man. 
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The absence of this meekness produces 
a false estimation of hfe, and gives birth to . 
many follies, ^nd some vices ; a proud man 
i^,. in his own eyes, the best, and greatest 
work of God ; the most trivial circumstances 
which relates to himself, is of more import- 
ance than the happiness, or misery of a 
province ; as often as he condescends ta 
mention them, he exacts the most lively, - 
and watchful sympathy to the minutest of 
his pleasures, and his pains : as he is every 

' . ^ - 

thing to himself, he expects he. should be 
every thing to you ; he not only confines ; 
his thoughts to this world, but to that 
particular atom of it which he is ; whether , 
this atom be hot, or cold, or moist, or dry, . 
or joyful, or sad ; these are the principles 
which, in his estimation, should diffuse joy, 
or sadness over tiie creation, and r^ulate 
the sum of things. 

Placability is a commpn attribute of the 
character described in my text: whoever 
thinks humbly of himself, will not be prone 
to conceive the injuries he experiences, as 
too atrocious for pardon, too enormous to 
be washed awav with tears, or atoned for 
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by contrition ; perhaps he who has suffered 
the injury, has in some rtieasure caused it ; 
perhaps, under similar circumstances, he 
might have inflicted it ; he has done as much.- 
before to others ; he may do as mufch again ; 
his transgressions against God are innumera- 
ble ; he is placed, for a few years, among frail 
beings, of a mixt and fluctuating nature, 
himself as frail as they; why judge as he 
would fear to be judged ? why make a life 
of suffering a life of wrath? why exhibit 
the spectacle of remorseless insignificance ? 
these are the considerations which dispose a 
quiet, and humble mind to the forgiveness 
of injuries, and increasing benevolence in 
the world, promote the mild, and merciful 
purposes of the gospel. 

The last characteristic of meekness, 
which I shall specify, is long suffering, — 
^patience for the weaknesses, and transgres- 
sions of X)thers, as far as wisdom will 
permit; something opposed to irascibility, 
and quickness of resentment. And this is 
not mere facility of temper which prefers 
any endurance, however great, to any pppo- 
sition however slight; but a conviction 
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that rorbearance often does more than vio- 
lence ; that men are n^ver more grateful, 
than when they come afterwards to discover 
that their erjrors, and offences have been 
borne with affectionate patience, from the 
hope of future amendment. It is from 
meekness alone, that the most complete, 
and lasting penitence is produced; that 
which proceeds not from the reproaches, 
and, the punishments of otheriS, but from 
the reproaches which he who has offended 
makes to himself; that which a bad son 
feels at the speechless grief of his mother ; 
or an ungrateful friend, at the silent, 
nielancholy of his benefactor; or a false 
disciple at the sight of his riiaster.— 7 
Thus the fugitive apostle, whom anger 
might have hardened, was subdued by the 
meekness of Christ,- — **' and Jesus lobked 
upon him, and straightway Peter went out, 
and wept bitterly.'* 

Having thus expressed some clear, and 
definite notions of what meekness is, it shall 
be my care, on some future occasion, to 
point out the pleasures which result from 
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jthis ornament of a meek^ and a quiet spirit^ 
and the exptedients which suggest themselves 
for the subjugation of those passions which 
are unfriendly to its attainment ; for it is 
ever oiur duty to promote the fruit of the 
spirit, which are joy, and peace, and rest ; 
it has pleased God to try us here, with 
divers diseases, and sundrjr kinds of death ; 
these we cannot strive with, and when God 
calls them away, we must part with 
children, and we must often bear miserable 
wants, and sorrows ; but these are enough ; 
let us not pour fresh bitterness into the 
bitter cup of life : — A little while and we 
shall be gone hence, and be ho more seen ; 
till then^ peace, forgiveness of injuries, and 
tenderness to the infirmities of man. We 
may thus catch a few moments from the 
inclemency of fate, and open in our hearts 
those springs of love, and mercy, which will 
flow on, till they are swallowed up by the 
grave. 
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the reasons for the law, and its utility, are so 
far from ' doubtful, that it probably would 
have originated with man, if it had not been 
commanded by his Creator ; and the weary 
nations would have found a Sabbath for 
their toils, unhallowed by the structure of 
the globe, and by the rest of God. 

The great importance of the Saljbath, 
not only for the promotion of righteousness, 
but even for our mere temporal welfare, is 
too generally admitted to need much discus- 
sion : If the dtities of religion were left to 
be performed by every one, at the time, and 
after the manner they thought best, there 
would be a considerable risk that they were 
not performed at all : The public, and perio- 
dical exercise of worship, is the best secu- 
rity for sound doctrine ; the teachers of 
religion teach openly to the world, and 
artifice, fanaticism, and credulity, which 
begin always in obscurity, are subjected to 
the wholesome restraint pf public opinion; 
We are so a.bsorbed, also, in the business, 
the pleasure, and the vanities, of this world, 
that the recollection of any other, would, 
but for the institution of the Sabbiath, be 
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' very soon obliterated. It is absolutely 
necessary that the chain of our ideas should 
be broken, and a new system of reflection^ 
introduced; the cessation of business and 
amusement, the quiet of the Sabbath, the 
unusual appearance of objects^ the solem- 
nity of manner, and deportment, observable 
on' this day, have all some little tendency to 
rouse the most thoughtless, to awe the most 
profligate into a sense of duty, and to in- 
spire feelings of contrition, and remorse ^ 
The remembrance of youthful feelings has 
ever a strong influence on the minds of men ; 
those who have been brought up, when 
young, in a pious observance of the Sabbath, 
to whom religious instruction has been ren- 
dered pleasant by sw^eetness of manner, and 
dexterity of management, can never meet 
the Sabbath without experiencing, in some 
small degree, the same interesting feelings; 
and when they have tried in vain the plea- 
sures of sin; and found (as I firmly believe 
every man must find, that happiness is de- 
rived only from that righteousness which 
the gospel of Christ prescribes,) they will 
return to the Sabbath, and seek from the 
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caJm sanctity af that day, the pure enjoy- 
ments of their youth. 

The importance, of the Sabbath ad- 
mitted ; the first question arising from the 
subject, concerns the best method of pass- 
ing it. The rule our Saviour has given us is 
one of the greatest importance; the Sab- 
bath was made for . man, not man for the 
Sabbath ; that is, man was not created for 
the mere purpose of complying with cer- 
tain ceremonies, and obejring certain prohi- 
bitions; but these ceremonies were insti- 
tuted, and these prohibitions enacted to pro- 
duce an effect upon man, to mortify in: him^ 
all sinfuhxess of the flesh, to cherish in him 
the spirit of rightequsness, and to melio- 
rate his fallen nature : The Sabbath, in fact, 
was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath. Taking the text in this sense, I sliall 
proceed to observe upon the method of 
passing the Sabbath. 

The commonexcuse,^intheminds of those 
wh6 are so unhappily frivolous that they can- 
not abstain from unbecoming amusements, 
even on the Sabbath, is, that if they were not 
doing what they do do, tliey should.be doing 
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something worse. But this »tyle of reasonings 
if it can possibly JDstify any fauk, mixst juifrtify 
all, accept the greatest: things are either 
good^ or bad in themsdyes j a bad thing id 
not good, because others are worse^ nor is 
it any excuse for walking in the paths of siiofy 
that we are oidy mid-way ^ and have not yet 
Feached the extremity ; the answer is surely 
very obvious to sijcb an exctise; why dor 
you coirtimie in such an ungodly state, that 
yott nrast either do that which you do not 
approre, or something else, which you ap- 
prover still less ? Why musk youi? process bef 
£rom negligence to guilty and why the very 
Bttoment that you abstain from levity on the 
SabbarCh miist you be charged with 6f ime i 
the fact may be tme;^ but it i^ no jtii^tificft-; 
tion; of your contempt for the Sabbath ; it isl 
only to sAy, though we are ttftwiUing to 
n^ke those sacnfio^, and exettk>m, neces- 
sary to a discharge oi out duty, we will 
n&t deviate from that duty groi^ly ; we \nYi 
disobey God in a method as little bur&eh- 
3ome to our conscie^iGe as possible; but 
ifeobey hira we musC :: such is the plaitti 
Boeanioig of that styld of reasoning, wlS^ 
many of us are unfortunate enoiigh t^ e^-^ 
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sider as an excuse for the violation of the 
Sabbath. Amusement on the Sabbath is 
not vice, perhaps, but untimely amusement 
leads to ungodliness, by checking serious- 
ness, and sanctity of thought, and by 
breaking down the bai'riers of propriety: 
The greater part of those, who aviail them- 
selves, to any Christian purpose, of the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath, do not do so per- 
haps, from . any preconceived resolution ; 
but the quiet solemnity of the day, and the 
total alteration of the usual appearances, 
insensibly introduce a new train of ideas, 
which GouM never be the case, if the same 
resources of frivolous dissipation vrere 
equally accessible at every period. On this 
day, the pastor, standing between God and 
the people, and clothed about with doc- 
trines of truth, boldly speaks of faith, and 
charity, and holy love, and preaches Christ 
crucified, and the sound of the trumpet, 
the dead rising from their graves, and the 
life of the world to come ; and when he 
hears these things, (for on this day alone 
he does hear them,) the miscreant of this 
earth trembles, the loftiest guilt gathers 
paleness, the cross is lifted up on high. 
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and every soul is prostrate at the feet 
of Christ. It is on thi^ day, perhaps, 
that the man who has been gathering, and 
hoarding all his life, begins first to find hils 
confidence in earthly treasures weakened 

r 

and impaired ; on this day, the strong think 
of death; the youthful of old age; the 
comely of pale disease ; on this day, the 
son of pleasure starts from his delicious 
vices, and thinks of a world to come. 

Those common amusements, the inno- 
cence of which is, by some, so strongly 
contended for, must have a tendency to 
destroy completely the virtue, and efficacy 
of the Sabbath ; it is in the absence of our 
usual occupation^, and at the season of lei- 
sure, that conscience regains her empire 
over us, and that man is compelled to hear 
the reproaches of his own heart ; the mind 
turned inwardly upon itself, beholds the me- 
lancholy ravages of passion, the treacherous 
power of pleasure, and the sad waste of 
life: Every recurring Sabbath properly 
spent, is a fresh chance for Salvation ; if 
dignity is ever recovered after the feeling of 
self-degradation has been long endured; if 
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the latter half of life is ever dedicated to the 
wprkfi of godliness^ and knowledge, when 
the days of youth hscve been squandered in 
impiety, and ignorance; if tears of feeling 
ever flow again from the dry eye ; if btusbes 
of shj^me ^re ever brought back to the bar- 
dened cheek, it is' to the awful voice, and 
^^aming aspect of the Sabbatb^ more than 
to any other cause, that mankind are ia^ 
debted for these wholesome, and pleasing 
examples of repentance. 

To keep the Sabbath in levity, and widi 
every species of ordinary indulgeni^, is not 
to keep it at all ; it diminishes the probability 
of improvement, by making us believe, that 
we have dedicated a day to religion, which we 
have dedicated to every thing but religion ; 
like all other false piety, it confirms, and sup- 
ports sin, by inspiring an unmerited appro- 
bation of ourselves, and by soothing the 
useful severity of inward examination; 
in this, inJct d, and in every other similar 
case, it n.ay be doubtful, whether it were 
not better to lay aside all pretensions to 
religion at once, than to quiet our con- 
science by a belief so powerless, that we 
cannot sacrifice to it, for the least interval of 
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timfe, the least of all our pleasures. After 
all I have said, it is but too plain from 
whence these trifling arguments for trifling 
away the Sabbath proceed, they proceed, I 
fear, from that advanced state of wealth, 
and civilization, which precludes so many 
human beings from the necessity of any 
mental exertion, and tiie example of this 
class of society spreads rapidly downwards, 
destroying as it descends ; they learn early 
to seek for gratification, which is imme- 
diate, and. become so weakened by long 
indulgence, th^t they are incapable bf sup- 
porting serious thought for a single instant ; 
that vacuity is considered as wdrse than 
death, which is not filled up by the exulta*- 
tions of vanity, or the perturbations of 
sense: Such is the deep infatuation, land 
the melancholy imbecility of a life of fe- 
shionable amusement, called, by the current 
ecYOx of the world, a life of pleasure ; but 
pitied by the good, and wise, as a life of 
wretchedness^ leading to a death of despair. 

Having said thus much upon the manner 
in which the Sabbath ought not to be passed ; 
it will be still more easy to state the few 
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jsimpic rules which that solemn institution 
calls upon us to fulfil. The first of these 
is public worship ; the great object of every 
human being should be, his progress in 
righteousness : and the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath, surely, affords us the most favourable 
of all occasions for such a communication with 
our own hearts. What have I done wrong ? 
In w^hat manner could I have acted more 
conformably to the spirit of the gospel? 
What rules for future conduct can I found 
upon my failures, and my misfortunes? 
Whence have my joys, and my sorrows 
sprung? Am I advancing in the great 
science of life ? Is my dominion over present 
enjoyment strengthened ? Is my perception 
of distant good enlivened ? Am I the dis- 
ciple of Christ ? Do I strive by a just, gentle, 
and benevolent life, to keep my conscience 
void of offence towards God, and man? 
This is the true use, and this the proper 
discipline of the Sabbath : thus live the souls 
of the just in the dungeons of the flesh, 
thus the blessings, and glories of the gospel 
jare scattered over the face of the earth. 

It is, also, an important part of the duties 
pf the Ss^bbath, to converse with serious, and 
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rimpressive books: such, above all, as the 
great, and eloquent ministers of the word 
have left behind them, for a memorial to all 
time, for a pillar of light in the desert : 
by their arguments, their piety, and their 
learning, the devout Christian will find his 
reason ^enlightened, his faith confirmed, his 
knowledge expanded, his zeal inflamed, and 
he will rise up from the labours of the dead, 
io act a wiser, and better part among the 
living. 

On the Sabbath, every man ought to 
think of death ; not to think of death lan- 
guidly, but to bring it in bold relief before 
his eyes ; to gaze ^t it as if he were here- 
after to meet it, and tp learn from that 
effort of his mind, the most difiiQult, and 
the most 3ublime of all lessons. This is the 
season in which we are called on to fling 
ofi^ the drapery of the world, to forget we 
are powerful, to forget we are young, to 
forget we are rich, to pass over all the scenes 
of life, till we get at the last, and to re- 
member only, that w^e must die, and be 
judged by the Son of God. For the Sab- 
bath is not only a day of rest to the body. 
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but it is ar day of refreshment to the mi&dT 
The spirit of it is not only to liftt up the 
body, that is bowed down ? but to purify 
the soul, that is spotted by the world. Thou 
shalt do no manner of work, thou shalt not 
be the slave of avarice, nor of ambitian,^ 
nor of vanity, nor of pride ; as your body 
is cheered for the toils of the days that are 
to come, your soul shall be more estranged 
from the temptations of life, and better 
guarded against its perils. 

To conclude ; one of the main pillars 
on which religion^ and consequently our 
temporal, and eternal happiness rests, is the 
conservation of the Sabbath ; against this, 
the natural course of human vices, and the 
designed attacks of profligate innovators, 
will be powerfully directed ; here the best 
interests of mankind are to be defended by 
vigilance, by strong unsophisticated sense, 
and by a decided disregard of that ridicule, 
that would throw an air of rusticity, inele- 
gance, and even of bigotry, over these in- 
stitutions, of themselves sotemii, and 
affecting ; but from what they protect ines- 
timable. If ever we live to see the Sabbath 
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dwindle 'down to an ordinary day of plea- 
sure, and of toil, the sun of Christianity is 
for a time set ; God will give us up to the 
madness of our crimes, and after a century ' 
of horrors, we shall begin to remember^ 
that there was once a day, which our fore^ 
fathers set apart to repent them of their sins, 
and to worship the Lord their God. 
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SERMON XXII 



Lamentations of JieREMiAH III. V. XXVIL 



It is good for a man that he bear the yohe in 

, his youth. 



The b€st days of life are soon gone ; and 
time, that stayeth never for mart, seems then; 
to fly with greater speed : Death lingers to 
the old; the night i& teng to tbe sick man,^ tiSe 
freshness of the morning will imt bring liinv 
his strength^ and he crietht out,, in vaaira, for 
the peace of the grave. To* all these, thjr 
sun is> slow in hia com-S(^ and they bear the " 
burthen of their days ; — ^but youth is a dreattit 
of gladness, which comes but to vanish ; 
it is sweet, as a smile that perishes ^ it is. 
bright, and rapids as the: airrov^s of Godi 
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when he shooteth his lightnings in the 
heavens. 



If youth, then, is the .season vv^hen 
the foundation of wisdom is to be laid, and 
if that season passeth away thus ra:pidly, 
we must not suffer occasions to escape us, 
which admit of no substitute; nor neglect 
improvements, which no other period of 
life will ever enable us to attain. 

By the. yoke, I understand the sacred 
writer to mean, in general, a state of 
discipline ; every thing which education 
teaches ; the restraint of passions, the for- 
mation of habits, and the cultivation of 
faculties. It is not my intention, at present, 
to launch into so wide a field, as that to 
which this explanation would iSeem to lead ; 
but in pointing out a few of the character- 
istic faults of youth, to shew in what 
manner the young are most likely to prove 
intractable to that yoke, which the prophet 
admonishes them to bear, and to make it clear 
what those sins, and infirmities are, which 
present the most serious obstacle to their 
progress in christian improvement. 



The first error I shall notice^, and, to. 
whieli L consider youth to hei^ nipw, exj>osed#. 
thmi au,y other perijpd of life> is qp^c^;, 
that which our Saviour characterises, i^pd^i: 
the name; of Highrmindednesa, m oyer-* 
weaning o|)inijaa of pur own. gppd,. andy 
great qualities. 

The reason, of this is yery obvipus ; 
the cojnparis^ons. the }fou,n^ haye ni.ade 
hetwecflx theroselye^, aad thjeij; fello3^-» ^ 
cxeatiwes^, are few, in progortioxx to wbM 
they must make hj^reafter -^ absolute stand- 
ard of excellence the^e U none ; — we ojp\jr 
tbink ourselves greats because we thin^; 
athera little ; and the naojce buWAH. beix^g9- 
we nwng)e witb; and the nwre, freq,ycj3(tl^ 
we institute \lm comipari«i«i^ tjlie more 
prplwible it is tbat we shall i&n4 our eqiwJls*; 
and our supei iora in every apconpijlishnjeflt, 
and ijft eveiry virtue. ^ ^ 

We often ptiserve pfien, whose ^erfj. 
of life baa been e^^tpemely confioed, te \iS^ 
coQceHcid tbrougU every period of tbqi^ 
eodatenqei^— for tb^ siawe yea^a ^a<; tjbypi 
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young are conceited in its earliest period^ 
because they have measured themselves 
vsi^ith very few of their species, and mils- . 
taking all that they have seen, for all that 
there is, have so confirmed themselves in 
habitual conceit, that the delusion is totally 
impregnable to all future conviction. 

■I ' 

Growing experience, forces upon the 
young aperception of theirunjustpretension$; 
they begin to discover that the world had 
made some progress in knowledge before 
their existence, and that their birth will not 
be hailed as the great aera of wisdom, and 
of truth,— It is necessary to live for a con- 
siderable time, and in various scenes, to 
perceive fully the wisdom of those practices 
vvhich the world has established, not at the 
suggestion of any one individual, but from 
the gradual conviction of all, th^t they 
were best adapted to prdmote the general 
happiness. Our fathers, in their youthful days, 
questioned with as much acuteness, and 
decided with as much teaierity, as we can 
do in ours; if the progress of life has 
taught tl^em to respect, what in its origin 
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they despised ; if they have traced to the 
dictates of experience, many things which 
they at first attributed Jo prejudice, anc^ 
ignorance ;^ if they have learnt to mistrust 
themselves, and confide more in the general 
feelings, and judgn\ents of the worl^,^i-Twe; 
ought not to suppose ourselyesi protected 
from the same revolution of opinions, or 
imagine, that those early conceptions of 
human 'life shall be permanent tiow^ w^hich 
never have been permanept before. 

These remonstrances against conceit, ' 

(a' failing, as injurious to the acquisition of 

Christian, as of human improvement,) are by 

no means, directed against the spirit of free en.r 

quiry ; from which a strong mind cannot, and 

ought not to be debarred, any more than 2^ 

strong body ought . to be, from perfect 

activity of motion ; only the young shoyld 

consider that it is not a necessary conse- 

quence that no Reason c^n be fo\ind, becaus^e 

they can find none; or even obtain nofl(?, 

from a few persons tp whom they have 

proposed their difficulty j and who, perhaps, 

can see, and! practice yight, without tl^e 

power of explaining, or defending it» 

Bba 
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To incline to the one side,, or the other, 
is natural^ and hot hiameable in the young ; 
but when you are so liable to error, do not 
decide, so that you cannot decently retract ; 
avoid the fatal mistake of being so violent, 
and positive, that you are either sacran^ented 
for life, to the first crude system you have 
adopted, or forced to abandon it, beteafter, 
with the imputation of folly, or of guilt. 
Courage, and firmness in maintaining 
important opinions, are worthy attributes, 
but in proportion as any opinion is marked 
by rtibderatioh, and formed upoii reflection, 
it is most likely to be retained with spirit. 
Extravagance in opinion is the parent of 
change, and frequent change produces at 
last a profligate indifierence to all opinion : 
The person who is firm, and consistent in 
his manhood, has most probably been 
modeist in his youth ; so true it is, that all 
the humility so strongly enjoined by the 
gospel is not calciilated to repress, and 
extinguish human powers, but to adjust the 
degree of confidence with which they are 
exercised, to the degree of excellence with 
which they are endowed, and to take care 
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ihat that which is fallible, should not be 
presumptuous. 

All those who judge of the wojld by 
ideal, rather than actual models of excellence,: 
are in some little danger of becoming top 
contemptuous ;— the imagination can easily 
represent somewhat superior' to what ever 
existed, or lever will exist ; by assembling 
all the excellencies which nature has scat- 
tered, among m^ny real beings, into one 
fictitious one ; and, by omitting all defects, 
we have at once, a monster of perfection, tq 
which our sad medley of good and evil, 
cannot be compared without disgrace. — Such", 
is the case with the young, ^ho despise 
imperfection, because extended observation 
has not ye;t shewn them, that the realities of 
life always fall far short of the pictures 
of tlie mind^ and that they can easily con- 
ceive, what they never will be able to find. 
The increase of years, with many evils^ 
brings this good,— that our expectations of 
life are more accommodated to its true state; 
w^e are no longer surprised at flagrant incon- 
sistencies in chara^cter, nor disgusted, that 
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prejudice and weakness should twine round 
the loftiest virtues ; we are contented with 
the mixtures of good and evil, as it lias been 
mingled for us, and do not despise our 
species, because God has made them lo\ver 
than the Angels. 

rrudehce is, perhaps, another caus^, 
that checks the indulgence of contempt, as 
we advance in life ; the world, we find, haS 
inevitable difficalties enough, without the 
w^anton ^xiasperatiori of our fellow creatures. 
Coiltempt, is Commonly mistaken by thfe 
young, fat aii 6vidtence of understanding ; 
but no habit of mind (iati afford this evi- 
dence, which is neither difficult to acquire, 
nor meritorious whefn it is acquitted ; and, as 
it is certainly very easy to fee XJontemptuous, 
so it is very useless, if not vety pernicious. 
To discover the imperfections of others, is 
penetration ; to hate them for those faults, is 
contempt : We may be clear-sighted, with- 
out being malevolent, and make use of the 
•errors we discover, to learn caution, not to 
gratifv satire ; that part of contempt, which 
^consists of acuteness, we may presence; 
its dangerous ingredient is censure. 
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I I 

Contempt, so far froin bdng favourable 
to the improvement of the mind, is, perhaps, 
directly the reverse ; it increases so rapidly, 
that it soon degenerates into a passion for 
condemnation ; the sense of what is good, 
withers away> and the perceptiqn of. evil 
becomes so keen, and insatiable, that every 
decision we make, is satire, not judgment. 
All things have a double aspect; the con* 
temptuous man sees them only on one side, 
and does not believe they have any other ; he 
has . sacrificed an excdlent faculty, to an 
unchristian, and malevolent indulgence^ 

Wisdom con^sts in doing difficult things, 
which the mass of mankind cannot do : there 
is a much more compendious road to reputa- 
tion, in doing nothing, and in blaming every 
thing ; in pointing out where others are 
deficient, without proving where we excel. 
In this way, a contemptuous person gives 
himself virtues by implication, as if the 
opposite perfection were immediately infused 
into his own mind, the moment he had dis- 
covered a defect in the mind of another. 
Real wisdom rather delights in positive exer- 
tions, and seeks for r^utation, by shewing 

i 
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•-♦^iMit itself is, not hy hdmting *«i;4»t 'others 
lare 'n6t 

GoWtempt and conceit, are those iofflts 
'which ^Christianity ^o often oondenvfis^ mmHtr 
Hic appdlation 'of highmindedness ; ^cy 
are passions connected wJfh hatred ; 'and 
tltterly incompatible with ^that ^simple 
told venerable benevolence, which ^fim 
-Saviour practised, loved, and taught ; ahd, 
^surdly, if any one has a right to loeflc'down 
*upon the •world with contempt, it is not 5iim 
who has judt entered into it ; if ^'gfcat 
actions, admirable qualities, and profound 
"knowledge, are sources of superiority, they, 
most probably, will not be traced in that 
person, to Whom so short a period of exis- 
tence has yet afforded little leisure for 
thought, word, and deed. 

Impatience of obscurity is another 
•fault of Avhich the young are very apt to-be 
guilty ; and a tat! It the more to be compas- 
sionated, becaasCj by a very little manage- 
ment, it might be converted into a virtue. 
The highest virtue flows only from an 
•obedience to the will of God, as evinced in 
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4he sciTTpitimes ; but we muA mdiorate the 
wrong, if w€ cannot attain tfee right ; .and 
regulate thatt love of pmee cfvhich we can- 
not extirpate. The best atonement we can 
make for laving the praise of men, is toy 
lorving that praise oidy which is given to 
BiCJtions difficult, meritorious, and good. 
•Unfortunate! J, *ftie young are so fqnd .of 
attracting natioe, *ihat 'fliey are often induced 
to purchase it at Any price ; — ^by spiritsed, 
extravagance, — ^supereminence in vice> — ^by 
a bold violation of the restricliions of society, 
^^— Jby paradox, — ^by a witty contempt for 
the good maxims Whidh safely guide slower 
iinderstandings, — by assuming a ^versatile 
profligacy of opinion, such as has some* 
times marked ^brilliant men of extraordinary 
•parts, — by an unripe scepticism, which 
doubts before compithensiqn or discussion, 
— ^by levity, which laughs when the wise 
tremble, :^.nd would mock at^Grod, to gain a 
moment's applause from the lowest of -hia 
creatures. By this impatience, displaying ' 
itself in some one or other of these ^shapes, 
the young are oftt^n irretrievably ^ruined : 
* They do not reflect that they must be little 
before they can be, great; that the ^priviilqge 
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of being listened to, must be gained h^ 
listening ; and that he who is too vain to be- 
gin with being insignificant, will most pro- 
bably be so, through the whole of his ex- 
istence. There is one path to real jfkme, but 
that is slippery and steep ; many fall head- 
long down; and few ever arrive at the sum- 
mit. If you have power, begin, but take 
the true path or none ; be too proud to im- 
plore a little praise for your follies, ind per- 
versities ; if you cannot dig, be ashamed to 
beg ; you had better be the lowest of man, 
than glorious in the annals of sin, and 
honoured by the vicibus only, because you 
have exceeded them m vice ; this is a great- 
ness> of which any man, who could be 
truly great, would be heartily ashamed : Let 
us be honestly obscure, or rightfully emi- 
nent : The praise of this world is an 
idle breath, even when it is well deserved ; 
but when it breathes on the wicked, it only 
reddens the flames of hell. 

There can hardly be any occasion that 
I should descant much upon the impetuosity 
of youth ; it is so sure of bringing with it 
its own corrective, and the inconvenience 
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te so obviously^ and ittimediately connected 
with its Cause, that there is less need of prov- 
ing its existencie, or animadverting upon its 
consequences : We should always frame in 
t)ur minds th^e most consummate model t)f • 
each virtue; fashioning our own conduct 
upon it, as well as we are able, arid sure 
that a propX)rtioriate Excellence will always 
be observed bet\^een them, whatever be the 
absolute distance between the standard, and 
the imitation : Impetuosity, then, is not the 
toQst perfect model of courage> there is some- 
thing in it to admire, and much to blame ; 
we must select from it the admirable,^ and 
never rest satisfied till we have wrought out 
-a perfect image of what that virtue is, 
which impetuosity counterfeits ; and to the 
slight infusion of which it owes all the little 
admiration it excites : It is very pbssible 
to be firm in the mairitainance of rights, 
and in the discharge of duties, without 
being violent. That conviction of the jus- 
tice of our cause, which is one of the great 
props of virtue, is best preserved when 
we are least likely to impair it by the vio- 
ience of passion. When we are growing 
higher in our own estimation, by the 
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raoideMbtion we iKxMbit, and b^ ibb^t manage- 
mi^rti wbich ©n^les us to become firro, in- 
stead iG^f fieroe. Isjpetiaosjty is still more 
useless in the business than in the dangers of 
life : Tlie power of good sense is as irr^e- 
jsjstible^ as the power of gravitation ; there 
are disturbing forces ; but in the great ^ 
<?jide of ages., the world is governed by 
-ieaini, and circumspect men; whose sagacity 
in- discerning, and whose consistency in 
acting is rarely disturbed by emotions 
which they cannot control. The greatest 
•of aH men are those who can use their 
•passions ^s auxiliaries, without obeying 
them as masters : But involuntary impe- 
tuosity is so much an enemy to understand- 
ing, ithaf it is bettei' to want passions alto- 
gether, than blindly to obey them. 

'iibcre is no fault v^lrch Christianity 
labours more to coixcc':, tU- i that of an 
-impetuous mind : *^ Could 1 not call down 
legions of Angels?" said Jesus, as he w^ent 
captive to ithe hall pf Pilate. He spake m> 
word against :them, say the scriptui'es, 
though t bey clothed him in rtbe ^mock robe 
of majesty, ,aod beat him iwith fods^ and 
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crowned him with tborni& ; and when they' 
bad nailed bis limbs to the cross^ be said, 
*' Lord, be merciftil to them; they kniow 
not what they do/ 



\ >♦ 



These are the principal errors, by an attea'^ 
tion to which the salutary yoke of discipline 
may be best supported in the season of 
jouth : To put on that humility which is 
so well accommodated to the beginning of 
wisdom, and the beginning of life, will, 
spare future shame, and future changer; 
and enable us to pursue a simple, consistent 
tenour of improrement in pi^ty, and know- 
ledge. In subduing a tendency to con- 
tempt, we shall avoid malevolent f(?elings„ 
which always bring with them their own 
, punishment ; we shall not become blind to 
perfections, and curiously acute only in the 
detection of evil. In reducing vanity within 
due bounds, we shall remain under our 
own laws, instead of yielding obedience to 
a multitude ; we shall live, not in dramatic 
agitation, but with firmness, freedom, and 
content. In curbing early impetuosity, 
and converting it into steady perseverance 
in affairs, and cool intrepidity in dangers. 
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SERMON XXIII. 



BsALMs XC. Verse IX. 



We spend <mr^ years^ as it were a tale that 

is told. 



When we hear a stoi^ pleasantly set forth, 
in appropriate language, and with \Vtll* , 
contrived incidents, the mind hangs upon it 
eagerly, and falls from a certain heighth of 

- enjoyment, when it is concluded : there is . 

no sense of the passage of time ; but the 

.wit, and genius of the narrator abridge^ 

' it to the duration of u moment ; so it is with 
the years pf the rich> and great ; they are 
spent as a tale that is pleasantly* told ; there 
k no monotony in the events, no slownes# 
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in the succession ; novelty ever refreshes ther 
' fable, and genius ever adorns it ; on a sudden,, 
the noise is all hushed, the tale is told ; our 
years are brought to an end, and the silence 
of death succeeds* 

I, seize then with some eagerness, upon, 
the occasion which the conclusion of the 
year presents, to press upon you the duty of 
self-examination, and to protest against that 
life which is past without pause, aiid 
without reflection. 

It is these artificial divisions of time, 
which teach men to think of its rapid pace ; 
whenever the idea of change is introduced, 
there comes with it that melancholy, which 
is the parent of virtue ; the mind is carried 
on from one vicissitude to another, till it 
stops, and trembles at the last ; nov^ it is, 
that our thoughts are more than ' ordin3rily 
serious ; now at is that we listen to the 
lowly breathings of conscience, that we 
remember that this world is not the l^t 
scene of existence, that we catch a distant 
glimpse of the grave : how blest ^re thejr 
who hear from that conscience the voice of 
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praise, and see b^ond that grave, the ' 
prospect of salvation. 

We spend our years as a tale that is 
told ; that is, we live so as to banish reflec- 
tion ; we do . not enter into any serioua 
computation of the progress we have made 
in godliness ; we do not balance the increase 
of virtue, against the waste of life ;' there is 
no care that the soul i^hould be more pure, 
because the body is more frail; that the 
inward man should be more fit to live with 
Christ, as the outward man is more ready 
to fall down into his Jiative dust. 

•(. 

To stop this easy, and fatal flow of 

life, and to extract religious wisdom frona 
years, we must have ^recojurse to self-exa- 
mination ; another year of my life is gone; 
am I better by that year ? is there one b^d 
passion which I have conquered, reduced^ 
or even attacked ? am I. more respectable in 
my own eyes ? am I more the qhild of 
grace ? do I feel an increased power over 
sin ? can I fairly say, ibr the. year that is 
past, that I have done something ? that X 
have advanced ^ sin^e step towardu the 

c c 2 ^ 
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prize of the high ^calling; or roust I saf, 
after the sun has carried light, and heat 
through all the nations; after nature has 
gone through her great circle; and the bud, 
and the leaf, and the fruit, have once mofe 
appeared, that I am, where I was before, 
still sinning, and resolving ; .still weejiing, and 
ofiending ; a feeble contrite being, unable to 
attain the virtue which I s6ek, and su re of being 
punished for the sin which I cannot avoid ? 

Let us first remember, in discus- 

» 

sing the utility of self-examination, that 
it must be done at repeated intervals 
when it is profitable ; or it must be ' don« 
once for all, when it is too late ; if you 
wish to moderate those reproaches, w^hich 
an human being makes to his own heart, 
^ive them their entrance now ; hear them 
at this time in obedient silence, or they will 
rush in, when the tale is nearly told, and 
visit you with such anguish as might well 
be avoided, by a life of moderate wretch- 
ednesis ; if you love difficulty better than 
despair, and are not willing to purchase a 
respite from present pain, at the expence of 
eternal affliction; do this^now, that you 
'm^y not hereafter be compelled to do wofie. 
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Judge f or God will judge ; repent, or he 
^"iU punish. 

To avail ourselves of such a period as 
diii^, for the purposes of self-examination, 
is more necessary, in this great city, than 
in any other situation, because there are 
jfewer blanks in our existence here, than, 
there can be any where else. We struggle 
here, not only for wealth, and power, and , 
pleasure, but for the greatest wealth, the 
highest power, and the keenest pleas\u*e.-^ 
If the game of life is played elsewhere with 
attention, it is pjayed here with passionate, 
avidity : the sun goes down too soon ; 
and we chide the morning star till it brings 
us back to the World, It -is not here that 
men are ever driven back into their own 
hearts ; men never see their own hearts ; 
they knew not what dwells there ; - whether 
it be the powers of darkness, or the angels 
of God, * • 

A 

It is not merely the want of leisure, ' in 
great cities, which makes it necessary to 
enter into that voluntarv selfrcxamination, 
tjQ which we should never be impelled from 
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It is not so much jthe higher crimes 
which have need of self-examination : No 
one -asks of a murderer, on the Opening of 
the year> to reflect on blood-guiltiness ; no 
one invites an adultress to think on her hus- 
band, and children, aild on that misery 
which she is preparing for her own soul : 
. these feelings do not wait for our call ; they 
come unasked fof, and unwanted to tor- 
ment the guilty before their time : But the 
vices which need self-e'xamination, are tho^ 
which condemn us in the sight of God, 
tvithout creating in our minds any ihstant, 
and pressing alarm. All the fruitful family 
of original sin, pride, anger, lust, hypo- 
crisy, deceit, envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness ; for all these things a man 
shall surely die, though they do not make 
him pale with fear, or rouse him from his 
sleep, to tremble at the spectres of a guilty 
mind. 

Nor let it be supposed, that in urging 
our fellow creatures to self-examination, we 
put them upon any exercise which is diffi- 
cult, or profound ; or in which one human 
creature can make a greater progress than 
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another ; for it is fine to observe, that rea- 
son, when she ineddlei^ with science, or with 
any thing which has a cold, and distant 
connection with human life, can wait to be 
intricatie, and subtle ? she can toil through 
many steps, and be content with small 
acquirements, and wait patiently, and re- 
trace carefully ; but when she comes to the 
business of salvation,, to right and wrong, 
to holy and unholy, she is as quick as an 
Eagle's wing, and as rapid as the lightning ^ 
of God : In a moment she pierces through a 
thousand intricacies, shivers into atoms the 
dull, heartless sophistry which is opposed to 
her course, and, breaking into the chambers 
of the , soul, scapes guilt with the amazipg 
splendor of truth. Seek and ye shall find ;-. 
ask and ye shall have ; knock and it shall be 
opened to you. No man ever turned to 
look for the evil that was within him and 

m 

was repulsed- with the difficulty. What- 
ever God lias made necessary, God has madp ^ 
easy : eveiy man who searcheth his heart 
diligently, will find in it the issues of life. 



There is nothing which can be substi- 
tuted instead of self-examinatioji, renewe<jl 
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t^et, when the Heavens, and -the earth are 
expiring ? The use of self-examination is to 
prepare for the worst, to place ourselves in 
other situations, and other circumstances, 
before they really exist, that we may meet 
them with the proper energy, when they 
are brought round by the revolutions of the 
world. The business is to think of sickness 
in health, to reflect upon old age in youth, 
to remember death in life, to think of the 
necessity of rendering an account now, 
while perfect freedom of action remains: 
to feel that these are not situationrs which 
may happen, but sitnations which must 
happen. Consider the life which human 
it^eings lead, and tell me if there are many 
men who put these things faithfully, and 
strongly to their own hearts : Look at a 
young man in all the flower, and freshness 
of youth ; he acts, and he thinks, and he 
speaks, as if that condition of body was 
ever to remain ; he forgets, when his 
strength is gone, and his nerves are trem- 
bling with old age, that another set of opi- 
nions, congenial to the mouldring frame, 
will get possession of his mind ; and that all 
his animal bravery, and animal happiness, 
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will vanish ?ls the machine decays by which 
it was put in action ; so with injustice and 
oppression, when. a poor man is ground to 
the earth, when the wealthy Ahab says, 
^* His vineyard shall be mine ; there is n^ 
judgment for the poor; I am the Lord of the 
earth",'* how foolish to forget that God sees 
it all, that the great day will come, when the 
oppressor will be turned into the criminal ; 
when the master will find a greater 'master 
than he ; when every wildness, and wanton- 
ness of power, will be subjected to the 
searching eye of omnipotent justice ; 
therefore, the use of self-examination is to 
{^ all thes6 consequences- remotely, and at a 
distance, to measure them fairly, and to de- 
liberate duly upon them^ , while we are yet 
secure ; not to determine upon actions which 
- must affect our future lives, and endanger 
our lialvation, through the influence of feel- 
ings, which will cease with that portion of 
existence from which, they spring, and to 
which/ they are appropriate; but the truJy 
evangelical habit of. self-examination, . will 
teach us to consider the lite jf man' in all its 
parts, and under all its revolutions; will 
te^ch us to diminish those sufferings witk 
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his fellow creatures, is he who can bid 
adiea to the concluding year, witbout an 
acbing heart ; who can stand upon the 
threshold of the fresh time, and look back, 
to say he has not lived in vain; how 
pleasant, to open his arms to the coming 
spring, and to think that that which bringeth 
flowers and green herbs, and layeth the 
unkind winds to rest, shall bring, also, its 
increase of piety, and of wisdom, and calm 
the troubles of the mind.^ In all Europe, the 
ne^ year is celebrated with joy, it is a feast 
to the peasant, alid the child ; and there is 
no man, however enlightened his under- 
standing, who will look down on such plea- 
sures, without some share of complacency, 
and approbation ; they have their founda- 
tion in the human mind, which is ever prone 
to hope, and looks forward to brighter sea- 
sons, and fairer skies, with the expectations 
of some great advantage, though it knows 
not precisely what ; let us give way to the 
general impulse, and usher in the new^ year 
by some act of Christian mercy, and good- 
ness, forgive a debt, forget an injury, hold 
out your hand to a repentant brother, take 
back to vour h art an oiTending child, go 
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into the darkness of tjie dungeon, and re- 
fresh the sorrows of a languishing prisoner,, 
make this season holy before the Lord ; <lo 
something on it, which may gain you eternal 
life ; before the last days are come; before the 
years are brought to an end, its it were a tale 
ithat is told. 
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thpii has the soul lost its dignity, and its 
strength; then is the rational being fast 
liastening to decay ; then is it time to re- 
ipember, that these things, also, are but 
vanity. 

Among other objections to dissipa- 
tion, it will be found ta proceed from 
erroneous notions of pleasure; if it necessarily 
involved any struggle between duty, and 
giatification, it would be more easily under- 
stood vvhy the latter so often triumphed over 
the former consideration; but the most 
dissipated men are the first to complain of 
the dullness, and sameness of the pleasures 
they pursue ; they cannot quit what they do 
Aot love; they are wearied, but have no 
asylum ; wisdbm, and virtue are not to be 
recalled at pleasure ; there is no retreat ; 
they are doomed to be irrevocably frivolous, 
to trifle on to the brink of the grave, though 
conscience whispers at every step, this is not 
pleasure ; it was not for this, that man was 
made after the image of his God. 

How changed is our estimation of all 
worldly things, when sober experience 
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awakens us from the dreams of youth.— 
We begin with expecting to find in the 
common circle of ordinary amusement, every 
brilliant, and every fascinating quality of our 
nature ; we enjoy, in anticipation, the 
pictures of fancy, the delight of eloquence, 
the surprise of wit, the charm of courtesy, 
the union of joyous hearts, and creative 
minds. — What is it we do meet ? too often a 
weariness of life; — too often the escaping 
from a man's own heart; — too often that 
melancholy dejection, which says, " I have 
no " pleasure in doing this, but I have no 
courage to do better thap this:" How 
different from this species of society is that 
wise, necessarv* but occasional intercourse 
with our fellow creatures, which is founded 
upon mutual regard ; which is a contrast with 
previous solitude^ or a relaxation from 
previous toil ; where there is some real 
comnierce of understanding, and jsome real 
gratification of regard ; whpfe melancholy 
is dispelled, cheerfulness promoted, friendship 
confirmed, prejudice refuted, or reason 
sanctioned in her decisions : and vet, how 
little of such pure, and innocent pleasure 
does it fall to our lot to enjoy : Do you ask 
me why? this is the reason; and I would 
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it were as easy to find a cpre, as a cause ; 
because our minds are unexercised, and our 
hearts are not overflowing with the recollec- 
tions of benevolence gratified, and passion 
subdued ; because we have not courage for 
the toil, which is to make the relaxation 
jsweet, because the love of admiration 
governs us, because we know not that the 
very essence of pleasure is rarity, that it is 
impossible,' from the very constitution of our 
nature, to'prescrve the keenness of first sensa- 
. tions, or to prevent that apathy into which 
the mind, jaded with constant enjoyment, 
perpetually subsides. — -Let no one imagine 
that it is an easy thing to lay aside the 
habits of dissipation at will ; a valuable 
and systematic employment of time is ac- 
quired with difficulty, and, to be acquired at 
all, should be soon began. An industrious 
manhood is rarely grafted on a youth of 
foll}^ ; but a youtli of folly will still keep 
you voung, though you have numbered 
many days ; and a hoary head will surprise 
you in the midst of youthful gratification, 
and frivolous amusement ; yet, there is a 
time, when retirement is comely, and de- 
cent ; at which, not only the dictates of 
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reason, and religion, but even the opinions 
of the world require it ; there is a time, 
when you should carry grey hairs, and pale- 
ness, and weakness, into the midst of those, 
whose love will support your declining 
years, when you should grow old, arid die 
in the bosom of your family ; when you 
should spare to your fellow creatures 
the melancholy spectacle of irreverent old 
age, of levity without joy, ' of infirmity 
without wisdom : blessed is the hoarv head, 
which is found in the paths of wisdom ; 
but no blessings fall on him, who has grown 
old, without growing wise, and has ga- 
thered nothing from the lapse of years, but 
the outward symbols of decay. 

One of the most obvious consequences 
of dissipation, is the destruction of all the 
mental powers. In men, upon whom the 
greater part of the business of the world, 
and the advancement of knowledge prin- 
cipally depend, this e^il is the most inex- 
cusable ; there is no character which insures 
' disrespect so much as that of a trifling, 
frivolous man ; he is measured by the mag- 
nitude, of those objects which form the 
laudable pursuits of his sex ; we cannot for- 
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get the height of science, to trhich he 
might have ascended ; the usefiil functions^ 
he might have fulfilled ; the career of glory 
he might have run : the religions wisdom he 
might have treasured up-. He has no excuse 
in a natural indelible mildness of character^ 
which may betray the firtnness of resolution/ 
and communicate a greater force to the 
social feeUngs ; he sins against the most 
exalted, and popular qualities of a man^ 
without gaining any others in return ; he is 
trifling, without being amiable ; weak Mrith- 
out being delicate; and ignorant without 
being affectionate, or humane. Neither let 
any shelter themselves under the plea, that 
dissipation does jiot sacrifice that time 
which ought to be given up to more impor-^ 
tant occupations, religion bids us all prepare 
for an hereafter ; benevolence bids us alle- 
v^iate the miseries of the present scene, 
Knowledge invites us to contemplate, and 
understand it : the first, hallows the mind, 
the next, softens it, the last, strengthens, 
exalts, and adorns it. To love religion, is 
to love eternity, and to love salvation ; but 
to love knowledge, as a means of com- 
plying with the injunctions of that religion. 
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limy aot 1^ sufficiently impressed upon the 
jninds of us all. In an .advanced, period of 
society, it is the most effectual preventative 
against the perils of idle opulence ; it econo- 
inizes the most useful possessions of a state, 
its talents ; prevents the mournful waste of 
genius, and turos the powers of our minds 
into the reaj chamiels in which they ought 
to ijow.' — ^Againist the fair, and moderate 
pursuit jof pleasure, I hope no one imagines 
me so mistaken as to contend, the love 
of knowledge will render the extravagant, 
and dissipated pursuit of it as distasteful 
>as it isi pernicious; nothing frees a man so 
iCffectually from the shameful dependance 
on foreign aid, and renders him so contented 
with himself, and his own home ; He is no 
longer compelled to flee from ,the restless 
activity of the mind, to a circle of melan-. 
choly, and insipid amusement: This is 
not all; to exercise the mind is a duty, it is 
an essential part of righteousness ; the 
jagency upon the world, the power of dding 
gbod, increases immensely with the increase 
of our intellectual powers : It matters not by 
what scSliice^ by what studies our minds are 
^d;:erdsed> if they be l-eady to be turned on 
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the conduct of life, the interests of 
mankind, and the promotion, and drfence 
of religion ; take, for instance, the task of 
early education commonly devolved upon 
mothers ; is there one of greatefr importance 
in the whole circle of human afiairs ? and 

> 

what daily ravages are committed on the 
characters of future men, by afieetionate pa- 
rents, who mean to do well without any' 
adequate power of seconding their good 
intentjions, and who lament, when too late, 
that they wasted in dissipation the season 
6f improveriient, that their minds have 
tiever been strengthened by difficulties^ or 
fertilized by thought. 

Dissipation is not less injurious to the 
qualities of the heart, than to the powers 
of the mind : — ^The dissipated become 
impatient of any thing which is not imme- 
diately amusing, they cannot submit to the 
present sacrifice which virtue requires, or 
wait for the remote gratifications which it 
affords: — ^The passing moment must yield 
its tribute of pleasure at every expence of 
health, fortune, and inward satisfaction : — 
AH controul over inclination is gradually 
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(ost; and the apprehension of distant con- 
sequences ceases to influence the conduct : 
Whenever we place our happiness, not 
in the good feelings of the heart, but 
in the lively impressions of the senses, * 
every virtue becomes disgusting, and dull ; 
the child leaves its aged parents to solitude, 
and disease; the mother, ashamed of her 
advancing years, deserts her children : — ^The 
father flies from the gloomy sameness of 
his family> and every beautiful feeling 
is erased from the heart ; — ^the appearance 
of misery excites not a desire to relieve, but 
anger at the intrusion of disagreeable sen- 
sations, a feeling of injury at the interrup- 
tion of elegant pleasure : In the midst of 
these pleasures, in the full current of thought- 
l6ss joy, I pray you- for one moment 
pause ; it is not much to give to salvation, 
to virtue, and to wisdom ; for one moment 
pause', and think on the motley destiny of 
man ; not far from the scenes of your joy 
are crowded together the children of labor, 
and sorrow, and of affliction ; did you ever 
seek that cure of dissipation ? Did you 
ever appal your heart? Did you ever beat 
down- your gaiety to the dust, by the near 
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are daily enlightened by the sublime morality^ 
and perfect example of Christ, can we 
believe that the whole order of nature was 
reversed, and the stupendous prodigy of 
revelation exhibited to the earth, to clothe 
with immortality a wretched being that has 
trifled away seventy years of existence, and 
who is only loosened from the bonds of 
folly by corruption, and death? Do you 
think it is to be threescore and ten years of 
mirth, an hour of repentance, and an eter- 
nity of joy? By what courtesy are you 
exempted from the curse of Adam ? Has. 
God given to one the sweat, and the toil, 
and to another the smell of the blossom, the 
shadow of the leaf, and the taste of the fruit? 
This life is^ to every description,^ and condi- 
tion of human beings, a life of labour, and 
exertion; of labour, either of body or of 
mind. The labour of the rich is to com- 
bat their passions, to fortify their virtues, 
to study, and to follow the law of the gospel, 
to prepare themselves diligently for another, 
and a better state of existence, to turn their 
leisure to the cultivation of knowledge, and 
the improvement of human happiness, to 
take advantage of their condition, by being 
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exetnplarj, as they are eminent, courteous, as 
they are elevated, bounteous, as they ate rich, 
by making themselves the protectors of the 
distressed, and 'the stewards of the poor ; 
with these general habits of life, there are 
times when a wearied mind, and body, 
when the social feelings, when reason 
itsdf, call for, and justify relaxation, and joy ; 
the pleasures of the good, are as dear to God, 
as their prayers ; he is with them in the house 
of joy, and in the temple of religion ; he isr 
in the midst of them, wherever they are 
gatherecj together; through him they are 
happy without fear, and without reproach ; 
and while they prove their hearts with 
mirth, they are not compelled to add, that 
this also is vanity, and sorrow. 
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A^ straightway he preached Christ in the 
synagogues, that he is the son of God : . 
But all that heard him zv^re amazed, 
and said is not this he that destroyed 
them which cplled on his name in 
Jerusalem. 



Of all the arguments dwelt on for thp 
defence of Christianity, none have been 
more forcibly, or more successfully urged, 
than the conversion of St. Paul; and it 
certainly is a circumstance which cannot 
be explained, withouj: the supposition of 
something improbable, or the belief of 
something miraculous. < 
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f legation, and defended it with ardent zeal; 
e proselytism, therefore, effected among a 
I people of this description> is certainly more 
I. important as to the proof it affords, than 
i, any ordinary change from one religion to 
J another ; the stronger the resistance, the 
r greater the force which overcomes it» 
. Prejudices so deeply imbibed, no common 

power can eradicate, and no usual force of 

argument refute. 

In the twenty-second chapter of the. 
Acts of the Apostles, St. Paul, in declaring 
Jiis conversion, thus describes himself: I 
am verily a man which am a Jew, born 
in Tarsus ; and was brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel, and taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law of the fathers, 
and was zealous towards God, as ye all arc 
this day* 

. Saint Paul, thef efore^ seems to have 
been a man thoroughly instructed in the 
Jewish law ; the opinions of his nation 
were confirmed by the tenor of his educa- 
tion ; and belief in him was not merely a 
popular opinion caught frpm living with a 
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niuhitude who were of the same; ereed, but 
an extended system, disciplined by regular 
learning, and defended with scholastic 
acuteness. The pride of the scholar was 
added to the bigotry of the Jew, and he 
would rosist conviction from vanitv, as well 
as from faith. 

If Saint Paul had remained quiet, at 
the first propagation of (Jhristianity, if he 
bad taken no active part at this interesting 
period ; if he had viewed its progress with 
indifference ; if he had suspended his con- 
viction till the sensation of novelty, too 
active for reason, had subsided, and left him 
to the free exercise of his understanding; 
we could not have been so much surprised 
that the result should have terminated in 
his conversion, but from the first appearance 
of Christianity, he was its decided foe ; at 
the first dawn of this new light he rose up 
in bitterness, and in anger to extinguish it ; 
and to bear witness that it was from men, 
and not from God. In the above-mentioned 
chapter. Saint Paul says, '* I persecuted this 
way unto the death, binding, arid delivering 
into prison, both men, and w'omen ; aa 
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afeo the high jwfiest doth bear me witness^ 
setid the estate of the elders, from whom I 
received letters trnto the brethren, and went 
to Damascus to bring them which were 
bdund ttnto Jerusalem for to be punished/* 
Attd yet this is» he^ whom bondage could not 
make lese zealous, who under all varieties 
i^f misforti^ne^. and in every species of 
* fiiorfow remained ^iteadfast in faith, and 
ilnmov€iable in conviction ; who, with that 
high-principled courage, which always keeps 
fbrtune beneath its feet, and rises superior 
td ^very event, preached, from the midst of 
guards, and sword*, and chains, the truths 
of the gospel ; those truths which shook 
the heart of Felix with fear, and drove 
A^pp^ to the brink of conversion. This 
i^ the fact which comes home to the bosoms 
of men ; this is the history which represses 
the eonfidence of infidelity, and breaks the 
slumber of indifference: The enmity of 
St. I^aul is turned to protection ; the bitter- 
fttss of persecution is exchanged for the 
;fcc»l of friendship ; and he is made an hum- 
ble ihsti*ument for promoting the gospel, 
whose ardent spirit had most powerfully 
ilnpelled him to its destruction. 
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After this general sketch of his life which . 
I have already quoted^ St. Faul proceeds t^ 
state the particular circumstances of his con^ 
version : ** Whereupon as I went to Damas- 
cus with authority^ and commission from the 
chief priests ; at mid-day^ oh king^ t saw 
in the way a light from heaven^ above the 
brightness of the sun^ shining round about 
me, and them which were with me, and 
when we were all fallen to the earth, I 
heard a voice from heaven/* And he then 
proceeds to relate the command he received 
from heaven ; a pasjsage in the scriptures 
too well known to need quotation.. 

These are the facts respecting the con- 
version of St. Paul, and from these facts 
it must follow, as an inevitable consequence, 
(if this miracle be not true,) that St. Paul 
deceived himself, or that he deceived others ; 
that he was either a dupe, or an impostor : 
We will first enquire, if it be probable 
that St. Paul endeavoured to impose on the 
world a miracle in which he himself had 
not a thorough belief, and the obvious mode 
of beginning such an investigation, will be, 
to examine into the motives which> under 
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-any rules by which the human character 
ought to be judged, could' have influenced 
St. Paul to the commission of such a de- 
spicable fraud, and implicated him in such 
a shameless piece of hypocrisy. 

I believe it may be laid down as a ge- 
neiral rule, that every man will love that 
which is virtuous, and honourable, where 
he can gain nothing by perfidy, and vice. 
No man is bad for nothing, no man covers 
himself with crimes, from ^ mere lust for 
4isgrace, or an eager relish for infamy j 
self-approbation is not bartered for nothing ; 
every human being naturally loves the praise 
,of his own heart, and the approbation of^ 
his fellow creatures : and if he sells them 
at all^ he sells them for some pleasure that 
is poignant, some gratification that will 
jepay him for infamy, and remorse. 

The question then is, what motive St 
Paul could have had to sacrifice the consi- 
deration, in which he was held by his coun* 
try men ; to expose himself to ridicule, and 
to conteofpt, to persecution, to poverty, to 
the mo^t extreme, and the most varied dis- 
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tress ; could tbe Christians bold oiit to hkflh 
afiy magnificent teioptationfi .? x^oald tbey 
bay iiiin, by the goi^ous alluTements C3(f 
honor^ pcKwer, and opulence^ a^as^ wliat 
could the Christians give ? bcggii^ Ahem^ 
selves for life, for bread, for compassion; 
flying t^ rocffcs, and caverns^, not»to conceal 
crimes, but to worship that Savioor, wba 
bad just left ^he earth ; ^tiat ^h0f>es> ^aotf 
promises could they 9ictfd <mt to m^poenarjr 
taieirts, and venal ambi*io«i'? t?he peMie- 
coftefl <5apnot protect ; power is not in 4be 
gift *df ^poverty ; the indigent, and^a^cted, 
have nothing to offer, ^but a share m>t^r 
misery : they could say ;to St, Paul, be a. 
Christian as we are; we have not, indeed, 
much of worldly honor to bestow ; 'but you 
may share our persecution; — -^you may be- 
come its most important subject }~*you piay 
be the leading martyr of our sect ;-~yott 
may be a more illustrious outcast,, a more 
splendid victim, than has yet graced the an- 
nsils of our misery : You may live in sorrow, 
and die in torture; this must have been the 
language (if Christian seduction, and these 
the irresistible temptations which -worked 
upon St. Paul, to prostitute -his 'honor, and 
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desert his religion ; lie must have submitted 
to he base, in order to be miserable; lie 
must have waded thi'ough imposture to 
martjTdom, and thought no artifice too 
mean to encounter ditficolty, and court 
persecution. 

If St. Paul did iiot believe his own 
testimony, but was im^posmg on -manlsind^ 
what evidence can we ever hear with cor^ 
fidence, and conviction ? with him ^seems 
to rise, or fall, the credibility of all human 
assertion : mere words we may, perhaps, 
mistinist : l!he sad knowledge 'Of man's de- 
pravity may justify us, even in doubting ot 
oaths, and allow us to balance tte credi- 
bility against the solemnity of the assertion ; 
but he who strengthens his testimony by hi« 
misfortunes, cannot be any longer sus- 
pected : he who is beaten, and shipwrecked, 
and chained, cannot be considered as the 
martyr ' of obstinate fraud; he has washed 
off every stain of suspicion by his blood, 
and has shewn, in the noble catalogue of his 
woes, the heroic patience of conviction/ 
and thq unshaken courage oi truth. Then, 
again, if any considerations of policy had in- 
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flucnced his conduct, he would hare softened 
the odium of apostacy by the gradual derelic- 
tion of former connexions ; but observe the 
(Singular circumstances of his conversion; 
he sets out for Damascus, an infidel, bloated 
with rage, and yearning for blood: his 
Errand of death was a legal one, he bore 
with him those credentials of cruelty which 
he had eagerly sought for, and easily ob- 
tained : he went forth the accredited minis- 
ter of Jewish vengeance, thoir favorite as- 
sassin, amid the shoutings, aqd rejoicings of 
the people. So he went forth ; how did he 
return? with a heart softened by sorrow, 
and bursting with remorse, lowly, broken, 
and penitent ; not the minister of Jewish 
vengeance, but its object ; preaching Christ, 
and lamenting with tears, and sighs, the 
infatuation of his past life : this is the por- 
tentous fact, which vouches so strongly 
for Christianity ; here it is, if any where, 
that the finger of God is to be seen in our 
religion. 

Let tis now consider if there is any 
reason to believe, that St. Paul was himself 
deceived, and that this mi^aqlc, instead of 
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ft real revelation, was nothing more than the 
phantasin of a deluded imaginatiori. 

If the character of St . Paul were sucfhas to 
justify us in this supposition, and induce us to 
believe, that a mind too intensely heated, had 
lost all wholesome controul oyer the fancy ; 
the difficulty is to conceive, why this self- 
created vision did not rather model itself in 
conformity, than in opposition to the whole 
former tenor of his words, and. actions. If 
his miracle had spurred him on to new aspe- 
rity, and fresh bitterness against the Chris- 
tians, it would have accorded very well with 
the usual history qf fanaticism ; and the ex- 
travagancies of his fancy would Have pre^ 
served a certain affinity tp his ordinary ideas. 
Madness does not reverse the notions which 
a mind in health intensely dwells upon, but 
points them, and gives them new vigor : It 
does not struggle against the tide of the 
conceptions ; but hurries that tide on with 
fresh inipetuosity : St. Paul> a visionary, and 
a madman, would have hated the Christians 
worse than in his sober mind : if not, I 
will venture to assert, that it is the only 
instance on record, where an enthusiastic 
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supposition of intercourse with Heaven, 
has cured fanaticism, instead of increasing it; 
and to suppose such a case, is to decide con- 
trary to all experience, for the sole purpose 
of depreciating Christianity. Is there, more- 
over, any thing in the character of St. Paul, 
after he became a Christian, that can war- 
rant this imputation of fanatical derange- 
ment ? Is a fanatic observant, of times, and 
seasons ? Does he bend this way, and that 
way in dexterous fluctuation, with the littl^ 
prejudices, and passioni^ of men ? The 
strongest feature, of fanaticism is a want of 
fine perception, an ungovernable, and mo- 
notonous violence, totally unobservant of 
occasions : But St. Paul at Athens makes 
no mention of the gospel, or the new light, 
or Christ, or his disciples, or Moses, or 
the Jewish law ; he addresses them in a 
strain of general, and exalted eloquence; 
quotes their own poets in confirmation of 
his opinions, tells them he was come to 
make known to them that God whom 
they ignorantly worshipped, and to shew 
them clearly, those attributes which they 
already adored in dark piety, and revered 
with unenlightened wonder: See how dex- 
terously he av;jils himself of the state of 
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parties in the Jewisft *yriagogue ; bow ably 
he pushes on the waving feitb of Agrippa, 
how he kindles into seven-fold eloquence, 
when the hope of reclaiming that illustrious 
Pagan flashes across his mind. " King Agrippa 
believcst thou the prophets ? 1 know that thou 
bclievest ; and Agrippa said, thou almost per- 
suadest me to be a Christian ; then said Paul, I 
would to God, that iiot only thou, but that all 
wljo hear me this day were as I am, saving 
these bonds/' 

Here, then, I will stop, and, reca- 
pitulating the plain story that has been 
told, make a stand for Christianity. At 
the first appearance of this religion, St. 
Paul declares himself its etiemy, and be- 
comes the bitter persecutor of its converts ; 
he solicits, and obtains permission from the 
high priest tt) root it but ; he, on a sudden, 
deckircs his belief in this heresy ; fairly tells 
the Jews, he has been converted by a mira- 
cle ; not only believes, but ardently propa-^ 
gates it ; and in the course oi his religious 
labors, exposes himself to, every possible 
danger, and diffiqulty that human nature 
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can encounter : ^l|ii^ Inferences to be drawn 
from this plaiH history, are these, that that 
man cannot be insincere, who has suffered 
evils worse than death, for what he believes 
to be the truth ; who by a life of pain, and 
wandering, of anguish and labor, has borne 
witness to the integrity of his faith ; that 
that man cannot be a weak man^ who has 
carried the arts of ^qtcessful persuasion 
through barbarous, and through civilized 
men, and extorted frofti Pagan pride^ and 
Pagan power,, such splendid evidence of his 
cogent arguments, and his imposing- elo- 
quence : He is, then, a good man, and a wise 
man ; and as he is, let him not plead, and 
suffer in vain ; let not his long labor, and his' 
illustrious Kfe be lost upon us j let us finish 
what Agrippa began,^-our conviction, — 
and when he reasons of temperance, and 
righteousness, and judgment to come, let us 
do more than Felix, not only tremble, but 
tremble and repent. 
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